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But Just What Happens’ 


“Just what goes on at CU before we get a report neatly 
ticketing a couple of dozen products ‘Best Buy, *Also 
icceptable’ or ‘Not Acceptable’? You test them. OK. 
But just what happens from first to last?” (From 


a member's letter.) 


LET'S TAKE AN AVERAGE REPORT. THE ONE ON GELATINS 
in last month’s issue was fairly typical. It wasn't the 
simplest and it was far from the most complicated. 
Let’s follow it through some of the high points of its 
life before it emerged full-grown in the Reports. 

A member of CU's staff reported one day that a 
number of members had inquired about gelatin des- 
serts. Soon after, at a regular meeting of the Tech- 
nical Control Committee ( Director. Special Technical 
Consultant, Medical Adviser, Editor, Technical Librar- 
ian). one of the chemists on CU's staff was called in 
and asked to make a study of test methods. A review 
of standard analytical procedures was called for: and. 
in addition, suggestions for special tests to cover those 
things the average housewife looks for in a gelatin 
she considers good. 

Some days later the chemist brought in his findings. 
He had been through a variety of literature on the 
subject. He had made some preliminary tests on half 
a dozen samples of gelatin. He had worked out a 
method of procedure. 

The TCC 


tests were reviewed in detail. 


listened and asked questions. Proposed 
Suggestions were made 
and discussed. Finally, the chemist received a go-ahead. 
At this juncture, letters were sent out to 12 Cl 
shoppers living in various parts of the U. S.. asking 
them to send in names of gelatin brands found in 
Those most generally available 


And then 


their communities. 
were selected as the brands to be tested. 


came purchasing. With the help of the same shoppers. 








four samples of each brand (each bought in a different 
place) made their way to CU's laboratory. 

They did not bring the power of their brand names 
or advertising with them. The contents of each box 
were promptly put into a plain, coded jar. Then the 
long routine of laboratory work began. 

And as day followed day the pages in the chemist’s 
notebook filled up. The test for ash content was 
made and results noted under each sample number. 
Then the test for moisture content. And the test 
for jelly strength. Batches of gelatin were made up 
by the dozens, examined, tasted, compared. 

And gradually, from the tests and examinations. 
emerged the outlines of comparative quality. But 
there were other questions to be answered, some of 
them in consultation with CU's medical advisers, some 
on the basis of further tests: is it cheaper to buy gela- 
tin desserts ready-made or to make them yourself from 
plain gelatin? Which way is more nutritious? How 
nutritious is gelatin anyway? Does it “pep you up”? 
What do you get for your money in each brand? 

For five weeks the chemist worked. And then he 
wrote his report. 

But the project was far from finished. One copy of 
the report went out to a CU consultant. an expert on 
nutrition: a second copy went to another staff tech- 
nician for technical checking (every word and figure 
had to be checked against original data); a third copy 
went to the TCC for criticism and comment; copy 
four went to the editorial department for editing. 
Revisions and suggestions for changes on each copy 
were gone over with the chemist. Finally, after three 
more weeks, a new copy embodying all changes and 
corrections, checked and double checked, was on its 
way to the printer. 

There are, of course. broad variations to this pat- 
tern. Many of CU's tests are made by consultants 
outside of CU’s laboratories. Many of the projects 
are much more elaborate. Tests of photographic 
developers went on for many weeks in the laboratory 
of a large university. Tests of refrigerators, reported 
on this month, were in process for more than two 
months in the laboratories of another university. 

But the story of how the gelatin report came into 
more or less 


being is the story of what happens from 


first to last with a typical CU report. And the care 
and the thoroughness which are the major themes of 
that story from first to last help explain, we believe. 
why Cl 


the lives of American consumers. 


has gained such a firm place for itself in 


@ THIS IS ONE OF A SERIES OF STATEMENTS CLARIFYING THE WORK AND PURPOSES OF CONSUMERS UNION 


The Nutrition Conference: 
Now What? 


N™ HUNDRED; people—most of them food experts— 
went to Washington last month and there chewed on 
the tough truths that only one American in four gets the 
kind and quantity of food he needs, that more than three in 
ten go hungry. 

Take the problem and bring in a solution, the 900 were 
told. Their efforts to do that constituted the National 
Nutrition Conference for Defense. 

Split into nine: different sections on specialized topics, 
the delegates to the Conference discussed earnestly for two 
days, brought in recommendations on the third. For the 
most part, the recommendations were honest and construc- 
tive. For the mdst part, they reflected the gravity of the 
underlying problém and sincerity in dealing with it. The 
delegates recommended more and better research, more 
effective teaching’ of nutritional facts, cheaper and more 
efficient methods of distribution, and—most important—a 
frontal attack on ithe mass poverty which spells starvation 
in varying degrees to one-third of our countrymen. 

In short, the Conference sections did a good job. 

And now the question is: what will be done to act on 
their findings, to carry out their conclusions? 

Will the reconjmendations become actions? 

Or will the result be only a small prod to education and 
publicity techniques while rising prices of essential foods 
further lower living standards? (As we write this, New 
York milk is going up one cent a quart.) 

There have been excellent conferences before. The 
National Health Conference of a few years ago was a 
model of a vigorous, intelligent approach to a similarly 
urgent problem. But its promises of action languished 
and died away. . The problem remained. The problem, 
in fact, hung like a cloud over all the sessions of the 
Nutrition Conference. Health and nutrition cover a lot of 
identical ground.' 

There is only one thing to do to keep the Nutrition Con- 
ference from going the way of the Health Conference. You 
can say that thing simply: what comes of the Conference 
will depend on what the public does about it. 

The facts about American malnutrition have been laid 
out for all to see. Workable steps to rid the country of 
it have been charted by a body of the country’s best food 
and economic experts. Public opinion must force these 
steps to be taken, and must contribute to their taking. 

Every organization with a consumer interest—which 
means every Parent-Teacher Association, Legion post, farm 
organization, women’s club, labor union, church group 
or cooperative—has a stake here. And every such organ- 
ization has got jo know what went on at the Nutrition 
Conference, and to what end. 

As a starter,'read the two articles in this month’s 
Reports (pages 161 and 163). Get the conference pro- 
ceedings from the Federal Security Agency in Washington. 
Get the Dep’t of Agriculture’s booklet, “Are We Well 
Fed?” (15c from the Sup’t of Documents, Washington). 
Read these and discuss what they say. And then pass 
resolutions to your Congressmen and to the President, 
urging full and immediate action on the Conference recom- 
mendations. 

Beyond this, there are the shining examples of those 
consumer groups which have, in a number of cities, organ- 
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ized to help themselves and their government in controlling 
the threat of rising prices to living standards. It’s a 
job that has to be done if nutritional standards are to be 
raised or even—in view of the present price trend— 
maintained. 

And it’s a job that government officials have continually 
called on consumers to undertake. 

CU adds its voice to theirs, urges its members and group 
leaders to help get such organized activity started. They 
will find the Conference findings first-rate inspiration to 
procedure. 


Crime Without Punishment 
‘= Federal Trade Commission has a good deal of 


power under the law. It can stop advertisers from dis- 
seminating certain falsehoods about their products. It can 
collect evidence, and bring the culprits to trial. And it can 
censure them severely. 

But there’s a final step it can’t take. Unlike the Mikado, 
the FTC hasn’t the power to make the punishment fit the 
crime. 

And that, more or less, sums up the case of the FTC 
against Good Housekeeping. It tells the tale of a trial 
started back in August 1939 and finished less than a month 
ago. Docket 3872 is closed; the FTC has issued its findings 
and its order. 

The statement which came through the middle of last 
month had nothing to distinguish it from the hundreds of 
statements which the FTC issues every year, nothing to in- 
dicate that it had come out of the most important case 
brought by the FTC since the Wheeler-Lea Bill extended 
that agency’s powers three years ago. 

The Good Housekeeping statement, like others of its 
kind, has two ends: “Findings of Facts and Conclusion,” 
the end that states the facts as found; “Order to Cease and 
Desist,” the business end. 

The use by the respondent of the acts and practices as herein 
above set forth [representation of full guaranty when in fact the 
guaranty is limited. Inadequate testing of products; use of sev- 
eral seals, different in significance. -but without difference to 
most consumers; publication of ads which contain false, decep- 

tive and misleading statements] . .. has the tendency and capac- 
ity to mislead and deceive a substantial portion of the purchasing 
and consuming public . and on account of such representa- 
tions, members of the purchasing and consuming public have 
been induced to purchase respondent’s magazine, the merchan- 
dise advertised therein, and merchandise containing respondent's 
seal of approval in the mistaken and erroneous belief that such 
merchandise is as represented, that the claims in connection 
therewith are justified, and that said products have been thor- 
oughly tested to fulfill all the claims made therefor. ... 


Thus are summarized the findings of fact—a real spank- 
ing compared with the mild slap on the wrist which consti- 
tutes the cease and desist order. For the punishment con- 
sists simply of six paragraphs stating that Good House- 
keeping must cease and desist from saying it has tested 
unless it has tested; can’t say it guarantees unless it does 
guarantee; mustn't say it has investigated unless it has 
investigated. 

Said Warren Agry, Good Housekeeping’s publisher, 
upon hearing the news: 

The order permits Good Housekeeping to continue as it has 
for 40 years, to issue its “tested and approved” seals, provided 
adequate and thorough tests of products coming within its 


testing scope are made so as to protect the buyer at the time of 
purchase. 


Apparently Good Housekeeping is so little concerned 
with the FTC’s mild “cease and desist” that it doesn’t even 
intend to go through the elaborate rigmarole of appealing 
the case which could postpone effectiveness of the decision 
for another year or more. Apparently it will follow the 
tradition set by numerous other advertisers who have been 
the target of a cease and desist order: change the words in 
the ads a little, revise the statements of guaranty, and go 
on its merry way. When FTC catches up with it next time, 
the old runaround can begin again. 

CU will watch carefully the changes resulting from the 
FTC’s order and will report “improvements.” 

As for the “members of the purchasing and consuming 
public” who have been “misled and deceived,” what are 
they to do? The FTC does not say. For them there is to be 
no redress of grievances. Their hope lies the hard way. 
Through their own efforts through their consumer organ- 
izations, through letters to their Congressmen they must 
press for strengthening of the Wheeler-Lea Act. That Act 
was in itself a strengthening of the old laws, and it helped 
to make the case against Good Housekeeping possible. 
Another strengthening is needed to make such cases mean 
something. 





Qn The Horizon 


SF Advertising bigwigs, recently set back on their heels by 
pointed Treasury warnings that advertising appropriations 
could not be skyrocketed to avoid surplus-profits taxes, are 
worried sick lest manufacturers cut advertising during the 
defense boom. Today advertising is lagging behind increases 
in production, and manufacturers are turning to wider use of 
“institutional copy”—ads designed not to sell goods but to 
create general goodwill, apologize for slow deliveries and short 
stocks, and explain away substitute materials and changes in 
construction. 

General Motors will do less advertising in 1941 than in 1940, 
with mere institutional copy. Makers of Wear-Ever utensils 
are cancelling all newspaper and magazine campaigns until 
more aluminum comes through. And the Aluminum Co. of 
America has begun a long series of institutional ads to explain 
away the current shortage of aluminum for which it is pri- 
marily responsible. 


BF Flour mills and baking interests are objecting to Food & 
Drug Administration requirement that new “vitamin-enriched” 
flour must contain specified amounts of vitamin B, (riboflavin) 
on the ground that it would increase the cost of fortification per 
barrel by 75¢. It is possible that prices of B. would nose-dive if 
it were used widely. The price of B: has been reduced twice 
since the enriched flour program stimulated production. But 
baking interests apparently want to get in on promotional 
benefits of the “enrichment” campaign and aren’t so interested 
in “enrichment” itself. 

Guide for intelligent consumers: (1) “enriched” flour should 
include all known forms of vitamin B, since they are always 
mixed in natural foods; (2) no desirable amount of enrich- 
ment warrants an increase in the price of bread; and (3) no 
vitamin pills or enrichment are ever a substitute for an ade- 
quate natural diet. 


BH Queer Twist in Louisiana Federal court decision may 
give consumers first small break from fair-trade price-fixing 
laws. The court ruled that the wording of the Louisiana law 
did not allow retailers to sell at a price either above or below 
that stipulated by the manufacturer. Up to now retailers have 
always considered manufacturer’s stipulated price merely as 
a minimum, which was frequently exceeded outside highly 
competitive areas. Fair-trade laws of 17 States are worded 
same as Louisiana’s. The decision is being appealed. 

















TECHNICAL SECTION 


OF CONSUMERS 


UNION REPORTS 


Ratings of products represent the best judgment of staff technicians or of consultants—more 
than 200 specialists selected for competence and freedom from commercial bias—in university, 


governmental and private laboratories. 
on the open market by CU's shoppers. 


Samples for test are in practically all cases obtained 
Ratings are based on laboratory tests, carefully con- 


trolled use tests, the opinion of qualified authorities, the experience of a large number of per- 


sons, or on a combination of these factors. 
scientific data. 


Most ratings of necessity reflect opinion as well as 
For even with rigorous tests, interpretation of findings is often a matter on 


which expert opinion differs. It is Consumers Union's pledge that such opinions as enter into its 
evaluations shall be as competent, honest, and free from bias as it is possible to make them. 


@ “Best Buys” should give greater return per dollar although some products rated “Also 
Acceptable” may be of higher quality. Except where otherwise noted, a product rated “Not 
Acceptable” is judged to be of inferior quality or is considered to be potentially harmful. 








1941 Refrigerators 


Prices are up, 


quality substitution has already 


started. Better buy while present models are still 
on the market. Here are new ratings of 12 makes 


ust a year ago CU’s annual report 
on mechanical refrigerators noted 


that “one war consumers may rejoice in 
is the current refrigerator price war.” 
But things This 


vear the effects of another war. in which 


change in a year. 
neithe anyone else can 
find takes 
precedence over everything else. As for 


consumers 10! 


much cause for rejoicing. 


refrigerators, prices have advanced 
sharply and there is every prospect of 


further advances. That quality will be 
future via substitutions 


as a result of metal requirements for the 


lowered in the 


defense program seems certain. 

If you are going to need a refriger- 
ator in the near future, CU's advice is to 
buy it 

Prices 


now. 

January 
when most of the leading brands jumped 
$5 to $10. There have additional 
increases since, and another before this 
report appears in print would surprise 
no one, 


started to advance in 


been 


The 1940 price for the basic six-cubic- 
foot refrigerator was $112.75. The 1941 
price is $124.95 for most brands. But 
buying does not appear to have been 
affected by the increase. Sales for 
March, not the peak month, reached an 
all-time high. 

Price and model changes have been 
so frequent since this test project was 


June, 1941 


started that Cl 
ing up with them. 


has had difficulty keep- 
And the situation is 
complicated for buyers by the fact that 
price increases are in at least some cases 


accompanied by value decreases. 
The Frigidaire S6-41, for instance, 








HOOKING UP TEST INSTRUMENTS 


The wires you see being placed here end 


instruments which record test 
results (see next page). 


in the 


ie Lad 


was priced at $117.75 when CU pur- 
chased it for testing earlier in the 
season. This model was discontinued a 
short time ago and replaced by the LS- 
6-41 at $124.75. While slightly larger 
than its predecessor, the model 
lacks the food hydrator compartment. 


new 


SUBSTITUTIONS 


S POINTED OUT in issues of Bread & 
Butter, CU’s weekly news bulletin, 
substitutions of other materials for vari- 
metals requisitioned for defense 
have been planned by the refrigerator 


ous 


industry for some time. CU’s tests 
showed that quality had not suffered up 
to the time when samples were pur- 


chased for test, about two months ago. 
And trade information available as we 
go to press indicates that models now on 
sale still do not reflect quality changes. 

In fact, operating efficiency 
general, somewhat. Most of 
the 1941 models tested will cost less to 
operate than comparable 1940 models.’ 

What you will find in the stores in the 
future is 


has, in 
increased 


near something else again. 
Aluminum trays are already limited and 
substitutions of plastics, tinned-copper 
and rubber are being made. Plastics are 
also taking the place of more rugged 
trims, &c. These are not 
items but 


prove more serious. 


materials for 


major other changes 


may 

Where other substiyutions are not yet 
possible, stainless steel, itself important 
to the program for its nickel 
and chrome content, will replace alumi- 
num. In other places, where stainless 
steel is now used, it will be replaced by 
porcelain enameled steel or plastics. For 
years porcelain enamel was the standard 


defense 


material for cooling units, but was sup- 
plemented by stainless steel because the 


enamel chipped easily. Now stainless 
steel is to be replaced by porcelain 
enamel. 


Most of these changes have already 
reached, or approach 
duction stage. 


the quantity pro- 


INNOVATIONS & FEATURES 


annual restyling of cabinets, 


HE 
which required to 


obsolescence, is evident in 


seems expedite 
brands. 
But the only innovation of note this year 


is a butter compartment in the higher- 


most 


priced models of several brands. This 
compartment contains a small heating 


unit which keeps butter at the tempera- 
ture necessary for spreading consistency. 
It’s a convenience all right, but it alse 


‘1940 models, if available at lower than 
list prices, are, however, good buys. Chain 
appliance stores in New York and other 
Eastern cities are currently doing a volume 
business in them. 
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the way with General Electric’s new ad- 
vertising to the effect that you can’t go 
wrong with any of the new models. But 
CU does conclude from its tests that this 
years batch probably strikes the best 
all-round average of efficient perform- 
ance to date. How long the industry will 
maintain that average—-as_ substitutes 
come in—is another matter. 


TESTS & RESULTS 


SHOCK HAZARD. Shock hazard is de- 
termined by measuring current leakage 
and the voltage at which the insulation 
fails. (The voltage which insulation can 
withstand is not only an indication of 
shock hazard but also of the durability 
of the insulation.) All refrigerators 
were satisfactory on both counts. Pro- 
longed operation in a humid atmosphere 
may permit more current leakage than 
is considered safe. Under such condi- 





tions the refrigerator should be 
THESE MEASURING INSTRUMENTS grounded. 


including a current meter, running time integrator, operation recorder, tem- POISONOUS FUMES. Danger from re- 
perature measuring device, and temperature recorder and controller, help CU's 


es ; . frigerants is now negligible since all 
technicians determine ratings 


refrigerators have sealed compressor 
units. Sears-Roebuck and Montgomery 








increases current consumption by about brands, vegetable bins. These were the Ward changed to sealed units this vear. 
10%. high-priced features of only yesterday. 

Frigidaire continues its Cofd-Wall Tests were conducted entirely on the COST OF OPERATION. Current con- 
line, introduced several years ago. In _ six-cubic-foot refrigerators—the size sumption (one of the major factors on 
this line the lower half of the refriger which seems best suite ' to the average which the ratings are based) was meas- 
ator is separated from the upper and family. Little or no economy will be ured under various outside conditions 
is cooled by coils in the refrigerator realized with refrigerators of smaller and temperatures and various interior 
walls. Because these coils operate at a_ size, since food spoilage is high in over temperatures. The value of other quality 
higher temperature than the ordinary crowded boxes. On the other hand. re- factors (the sealing of joints, insulation, 
coils, the amount of moisture condensed frigerators with a larger capacity than general construction, &c.) is, of course, 
from the air is reduced and food does six feet usually consume more electric — reflected in the cost of operation. 
not dry out. energy; whether larger capacity is Remember that all refrigerators oper- 

Higher-priced models of other makes worthwhile depends on the family’s food- ate most efficiently when their con- 
provide a humid compartment in the keeping habits. densers are kept clean. (The condenser 
refrigerator. Under various names such CU is not quite prepared to go all is the arrangement of fins and tubes be- 
as Moist-Master, Humichest. &c., these 
are simply closed compartments. Food 
in them does not dry out, but neither ° . ° 
does food in a covered dish. For the | T@chnical Data on 194] Electrical Refrigerators 
average Cee such . device is not In estimated order of quality (brands marked by asterisk not tested this year! 
worth the additional price. “ 

o as : w a ~ : 

Water bottles, humidifiers, special Ly wz>> wor 

< — 205< >vV 
meat compartments, door racks, &c., can ws z z F=GO FEox 
be useful—if they do not clutter the a 1 $ Sofa £27 
re isetu wy « ot clutter up ie BRAND AND MODEL > Oo7 i= “ eb <=0 
refrigerator so much as to cut down sin <= < iv) $3ix saz 

; <. 2 im 

usable space. You can best judge this = OS 2 & O02 Os 
for yourself. - — = zie oon - = yy0e v0e 

As has been pointed out in previous *NORGE D-621 124.95 62 Dry Zero Sulfur dioxide 53 80 
reports on refrigerators, dealers do not "GENERAL ELECTRIC LB 129.95 6.1 Corrugated paper Sulfur dioxide 62 93 
like ¢ ay op ee le] hicl “WESTINGHOUSE AS-6-41 124.95 6.0 Glass wool Freon-12 .68 1.02 

a a ae a “HOTPOINT 120EA6 124.95 6.1 Comugated paper Sulfurdioxide 62 93 
the margin is smaller. Every effort is FRIGIDAIRE S6-41 124.75 6.06 Glass wool F-114 72 1.08 
made to sell the higher-priced models KELVINATOR $S6 124.75 6.1 Corrugated paper Freon-12 65 98 
with all the gadgets, which dealers refer LEONARD LSS6 124.75 6.1 Corrugated paper Freon-12 65 98 
, NE er S 10. coed dq”: PHILCO MU-6. 119.95 6.19 Glass wool Freon-12 72 1.08 
7 —— i — Se 3 SEARS’ COLDSPOT 41326 119.50" 65 Mineral wool  Sulfurdioxide 80 1.20 
these range in price from $25 to $60 CROSLEY $-641 134.95 689 Glass woo! Freon-12 85 1.28 
higher than the basic six-foot “stripped” GIBSON CU-631 119.95 5.6 Corrugated paper Freon-12 93 1.40 
models. But on the so-called “stripped” WARD'S 691 129.50 5.6 Glass wool Freon-12 92 1.38 
models tested CU found such conven ‘Estimated by averaging no-load test performance at 70°F., and 9O°F., standard NEMA test conditions 
‘ences as interior lights. ice tray lifters figures ere comparative only — actual energy consumption ‘will vary widely depending on conditi at on. 
lences é 5 ’ : ’ * At 5¢ per kilowatt hour. ? Plus shipping charges. 
easy opening latches and, in some 
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hind the motor, except with the GE, 
on which the condenser is a large flat 
plate in back of the cabinet. Disconnect 
the refrigerator before cleaning the con- 
denser.) The freezer should also be 
defrosted regularly since the accumula- 
tion of frost prevents the efficient con- 
duction of heat from the box to the 
refrigerant. 


INSULATION. Satisfactory _ insulation 
must not only be a non-conductor of 
heat but must also be resistant to the 
absorption of moisture since absorbed 
moisture decreases the effectiveness of 
the insulation. In humid climates this 
is an important factor; in dry climates 
it is less so. Of the insulating materials 
now in use (see table on technical data) 
Dry Zero, glass wool and mineral wool 


are most resistant to moisture. 


CONSTRUCTION AND FINISH. The gen- 
eral construction of all models tested 
Interiors of all refrigerators 
Although all refriger- 
satisfactory in a lemon- 
juice test for fruit acid staining, reason- 
able care must be exercised with porce- 
lain finishes or they will deteriorate in 


was good. 
were porcelain. 


ators proved 


time. Spilled fruit juices should be 
wiped up immediately. Only the most 
expensive models have porcelain ex- 


teriors, which resist chipping better than 


the baked enamels on the cheaper 
models. 
RATINGS 

Changes in the Norge, Westinghouse, 
Hotpoint and GE refrigerators were 
considered not great enough to call for 
new tests of current models. These 
are rated separately on the basis of 
previous tests and current data and 


specifications available to CU. Indica- 
tions are that in these there has been a 
general increase in operating efficiency 
comparable to that of most brands. The 
current Co-op model—planned for in- 
clusion in these tests—was not available 
at the time tests were started. 


Best Buys 


* Norge D-621 (Norge Div., Borg-Warner 
Corp., Detroit). $124.95. Comparable to 
Model AR-6A tested last year. Operating 
efficiency was highest of last year’s models. 
Improvements in sealing in current models 
places this brand definitely in the “Best 
Buy” group. (Last in “Best Buy” group 
in 1940.) 


* General Electric LB-6 (General Electric 
Co., Bridgeport, Conn.). $129.95. Model 
number same as last year’s. Very high in 
operating efficiency. Corrugated paper 
insulation satisfactory for climates. 
Remains a “Best Buy.” 


dry 





* Brands marked by asterisk were not 
tested this year. 
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* Westinghouse A5S-6-41 (Westinghouse 
Electric Mfg. Co., Mansfield, Ohio). 
$124.95. Same as last year’s model 


LS-6-40 except for styling and accessory 
equipment. Very close to GE in oper- 
ating efficiency. Condenser design such 
and location such that it is difficult to 
clean. 


*Hotpoint 120EA6 (Edison General Elec- 
tric Appliance Co., Chicago). $124.95. 
Essentially similar to GE above except the 
condenser is of conventional type. 


Frigidaire S6-41* (Frigidaire Div., General 
Motors Corp., Dayton, Ohio). $124.75. 
A well-constructed refrigerator. Conven- 
ience features of design good. Operating 
eficiency good under all temperature con- 
ditions; considerably better than last 
years model, probably due to increased 
evaporator size. Ice-making capacity sat- 
isfactory. 


Also Acceptable 


(In order of quality without regard to price) 


Kelvinator SS6 (Kelvinator Div., Nash- 
Kelvinator Corp., Detroit). $124.75. Good 
construction. Highest in operating  eff- 
ciency of those tested. Corrugated paper 
insulation not so satisfactory in humid 
climates as other types of insulation. 


Leonard LSS6 (Leonard Div., Nash-Kelvi- 
nator Corp.). $124.75. Almost identical, 
except for nameplate, with Kelvinator 
SS-6. 


*Recently replaced by LS6-41 at $124.75; 


Philco MU-6 (Philco Radio & Television 
Corp., Philadelphia). $119.95. Well con- 
structed. Good design from convenience 
standpoint except that condenser is not 
readily accessible for cleaning. Operat- 
ing efficiency good. 


Sears’ Coldspot 41326 Cat. No.—3420 
(Sears-Roebuck). $119.50 plus shipping 
charges; $129.50 for comparable model 


in retail stores. Operating efficiency good 
but lower than those listed above. Changed 
this year from open to sealed compres- 
sor unit, which is more satisfactory. 
Condenser in top of refrigerator, mak- 
ing food compartment somewhat low and 


necessitating considerable bending to 


reach food. Had automatic defroster. 
Crosley S-641 (Crosley Corp., Cincin- 
nati). $134.95. This brand much im- 


proved over last year’s model. Good con- 
struction and good design from stand- 
point of convenience. Operating efficiency 
lower than most brands tested but 
siderably better than last year. 


con- 


Gibson CU-631 (Gibson Refrigerator Co., 
Greenville, Mich.). $119.95. Sold as 
Coronado GD 641 by Gamble 
(Middle-Western chain). Construction 
only fair. Operating cost comparatively 
high. Corrugated paper insulation not 
as satisfactory as other types in hot 
humid climates. 


Stores 


Ward’s 691 (Montgomery Ward). $129.50. 
Well-constructed cabinet. Operating effi- 
ciency better than last year but operating 
cost still too high. Sealed unit replaces last 
year’s open compressor unit. Compressor 
jammed during test. Had automatic de- 





takes same rating. froster. 
Substituti if Material 
Examples of Changes Which Have Reached, or 
Now Approach, the Quantity Production Stage 
Description Former Substitute Cost After 
of Article Material Material Change 
I ee a co 
Refrigerator 
Ice Cube Trays Aluminum Tinned Covper; Steel Higher 
Door Handles Die Cast Zinc Injection Plastic Same 
Interior Fronts Aluminum Stamping Steel, Cadmium Plate Same 
Trim on Humidifier Aluminum Plastic Lower 
Thermo Housing Aluminum Stainless Steel; Plastic Lower 
Evaporator Stainless Steel Tinned Copper; 
Enamel on Steel Higher 
Hydrator Enameled Steel Pliofilm Zipper 
Envelope 
Ranges and Heaters 
Gas Burner Head Aluminum Die Cast Cast Iron Lower 
Vent Grille Aluminum Cast Steel Stamping Lower 
Kerosene Tank Zinc Glass 
Range and Heater Chromium or Nickel Plastic 
Trim Steel 
Kerosene Range Asbestos Woven Glass Fabric 
Kindler 
Other Household Equipment 
Cooking Utensils Aluminum Enamel on Steel Higher 
Kitchen Cabinets Steel Wood 
Dinette Table Tops Steel Laminated Wood 
Washi Machine 
~~~ or Aluminum Plastic Lower 
Washing Machine 
Clute Handle Die Cast Zinc Plastic 
— —— Die Cast Aluminum Injection Plastic Lower 
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Permanent Waves 


Results depend largely on the operator's skill. But there are 


some decisions you 


should make 


beforehand. CU 


under- 


takes to answer the most important questions here, on the basis 


of tests of many leading brands of solutions and heating pads 


ERMANENT WAVES and their accessory 
P wave sets and shampoos account for a 
sizable chunk of the beauty parlor busi- 
ness today. Nor can it be denied that 
of the millions of dollars spent on them, 
a good part goes for waves which are 
far from successful 

Occasionally such failures are the cus- 
tomers fault; she may insist, above the 
protests of the operator, on a brand or 
method not suitable to her hair. More 
often a failure is the fault of the opera- 
tor. It is his care and skill, even more 
than the chemicals and apparatus used, 
which swings the balance in favor of 
success or failure. 

Techniques for producing permanent 
waves vary. But essentially they all do 
the same thing: distort the hair shaft 
into a curled form by winding it around 
a rod, and then make the distortion 
permanent by an application of an alka 
line solution and heat 

With croquignole winding, most widely 
used today. the hair is wound over and 
over on itself, on a short rod. In spiral 
waving, more generally used on long 
hair, the hair is wound like a corkscrew 
over a long, tapered rod 

The wetting solutions are all alkalis, 
which may take the form of ordinary 
ammonia (this has an unpleasant odor) ; 
sodium and potassium compounds (these 
have no smell, but they tend to become 
more and more concentrated as _ the 
water evaporates and may, in the concen- 
trated form, cause considerable dam- 
age); or organic compounds, less smelly 
than ammonia, but resembling it in 
action. 


APPLYING THE HEAT 


HE most popular method of heat 
jp all is still the permanent- 
wave machine, with 48 heating units 
operating on the same principle as an 
electric iron or toaster. Better models 
are equipped with thermostatic regu- 
lators (so that they cannot rise above a 
given temperature) or operate at low 
voltage (to reduce shock hazard). The 
modern machine wave is no more un- 
comfortable than other types. 

But permanent-waving machines 
mean large investments for beauty par- 
lor owners. Many of them have taken 
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to machineless waves, in which the heat 
is supplied by the reaction of chemicals 
contained in small pads. 

Since their introduction in 1932, ma- 
chineless waves have been highly adver- 
tised as safer, more satisfactory and 
more comfortable. This is by no means 
universally true 

Simple carelessness in manufacture 
results in a variation of as high as 20% 
in the weights of the pads, so that not 
all the curls get the same heat treatment. 
Further, there is no standard way of 
measuring the water to be added to each 
pad to start the chemical reaction, and 
too little or too much water may mean 
the difference between success and 
failure. 

Temperature tests on heating pads 
for some of the widely advertised waves 
showed variations in maximum tempera- 
tures of 10° to 25 k 

Another problem results from the fact 
that in almost every box of heating pads, 
there will be one or more “duds.” There 
is no way to recognize these in advance; 
they simply do not heat up and conse- 
quently the curl to which they are 
applied remains untreated. 

While control of curling with the ma- 
chine wave depends on time of heating, 


this factor is fixed in the machineless 





THEY'RE BOTH AMMONIA 


... but Frederics Croquignole sells at a 
fancy price and doesn't mention what 
it’s made of 


wave and the operator uses solutions of 
varying strengths for different hair and 
different degrees of curling. 

A third method of heat application 
“remote control”—has met with only 
limited acceptance. Here the hair is 
wound in the usual way, and then a pre 
heated element is allowed to cool on the 
hair. It is extremely doubtful that this 
method has any advantages, and the 
rather high initial temperature which 
must be used can represent an element 
of risk. 


THE WILLAT METHOD 
“The Willat Method of Heatless Pe 


manent Waving” had a short but sad 
life. Introduced as a novel permanent 
wave method requiring no heat, the Wil 
lat quickly caught public fancy, and 
threatened to become difficult competi 
tion to more conventional methods even 
at the relatively high price charged for 
it. Results were excellent and business 
for the several hundred Willat operators 
throughout the country was booming 

But last March came the first tangible 
result of what a toxicologist might have 
predicted from the composition of the 
wave solution (chiefly ammonium sul 
fide ) A woman in Atlanta getting a 
Willat wave, suddenly collapsed and died 
\ post-mortem satisfied three doctors 
that absorption of the poisonous waving 
ingredient through the scalp was the 
cause of death. Action by the Food & 
Drug Administration immediately took 
Willat off the market and stopped the 
introduction of a similar preparation by 
the House of Leon. (For a full discussion 
of the case and an analysis of the legal 
loophole which made it possible, see the 
April Reports.) 


QUESTIONS & ANSWERS 


ONSUMERS UNION has tested 29 of 
C the outstanding permanent-wave 
solutions on the market, together with 
15 brands of heating pads sold for “ma 
chineless” use. On the basis of chemical 
examinations, together with practical 
tests and discussions with hairdressers 
who use the preparations constantly, CU 
herewith undertakes to answer some of 
the numerous questions which arise in 
the minds of the permanent-wave con- 
sumer. 

How much do I have to spend for a 
good permanent? 

Prices range from $1 to $25 or more. 
Since a permanent wave is a_ service 
much more than a simple product, the 
skill of the operator, the time he spends, 
and the conditions under which the wave 
is given enter largely into cost. Remem- 
ber that a shampoo before and after the 
permanent, a haircut and a wave set must 
accompany every good permanent wave; 
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and to that the cost of time and overhead 
must be added. The $1 “bargains” avail- 
able in some places obviously must have 
some missing elements. 

Usually such cheap waves are given on 
a mass-production basis by poorly paid, 
generally inexperienced operators. 

For $5 you have the right to expect a 
good permanent by a skilled operator, 
with the necessary accessories—shampoo, 
haircut, test curl, and wave set. 

Above $5 you are paying for either 
brand name or the reputation and sur- 
roundings of the beauty parlor. Beauty 
parlors selling Zotos waves, for example, 
enter an agreement to charge a minimum 
of $10. And at some beauty parlors on 
New York’s Fifth 
allowed to enjoy afternoon tea or cock- 
tails, fashion shows and air conditioning, 
plus the thrill of having her hair set by 
an “eminent” hair stylist with or without 
a continental accent. If such luxuries are 
worth the added price to you, go right 
ahead. 


Avenue the patron is 


Will a permanent wave harm the hair 
or scalp? 


Not if properly done, and that’s where 
the test curl is useful. A permanent wave 
with too much heat or too strong alkali 
for the hair being waved will result in 
brittle, lifeless hair, which will break off 
later. With a 
manent, the hair should remain soft and 
“natural”-feeling; the scalp should be 
unaffected. 


sooner or successful per- 


What is the test curl? 

The test curl is simply an experimental 
should be before the 
entire head is waved. From results on it 
the operator can determine the 
time for application of heat for a ma- 
chine strength of 
solution to be used. It is important for 
all hair, but especially for hair which 
has been dyed or bleached. 

Although an experienced operator can 
make a fairly good guess just by looking 
it, he can’t be 
entirely sure just how it will react until 
he has actually tried it. 


curl which made 


correct 


wave, or the correct 


at your hair and feeling 


Is there such a thing as a “self-set- 
ting” wave? 
\ permanent 
wave makes a wave set last longer, and 
will make the hair much easier to wave, 
but any permanent washed and unset is 
a sad sight, far frora the smooth curls 
and undulations pictured in ads for waves 
said to set themselves. 


No wave is self-setting. 


What of the specially advertised 
brands? 
Sales Affiliates, manufacturers of the 


highly advertised Zotos equipment which 
is maintained at $10 a wave, also sells 
three other brands: Jamal (about $7.50), 
Vapor Marcel (about $6) and Peer ($5 
So far as cbuld be determined, 
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or less - 


the four were basically alike in com- 
position. And test curls made with the 
most expensive and the cheapest brands 
failed to reveal any difference either to 
experienced hairdressers or to a jury of 
consumers to whom they were submitted. 

Helene Curtis Preparations (Duchess, 
Park Avenue, True-Art, Windsor, and 
Naminco, in order of decreasing price) 
showed approximately the same results 
as the various Sales Affiliates brands. 
Similarly, for other brands advertised or 
not, the quality of the test curls seemed 
quite independent of price of material 
used and brand name. 

What about special ingredients? 

The market offers a variety of solutions 
containing oils which are “lipoidized” or 
“superfatted”; pearl oil, oil of tulipwood 
and life-oil, infusium, and vitamins cov- 
ering the entire 
alphabet. 


beginning of the 


At best such claims are simple non- 
sense, 

In a recent action, the Federal Trade 
Commission said of claims made by the 
National Mineral Co.’s ads that they 
must “cease and desist from disseminat- 
ing advertisements which represent that 
the cosmetic oil (in the preparations) 
has properties effective in supplying 
nourishment to the hair, or causing hair 
to grow; that this preparation will nour- 
ish or invigorate the hair roots or the 
hair shaft. 

So-called “oil-pads” are another snare. 
One of them, the Bonat, which makes the 
alluring claim that it will “steam every 
curl in a bath of oil,” was found to be 
impregnated not with oil, but with a 
syrupy and somewhat unpleasant-smell- 
ing sugar solution. 

Do the “heat regulators” of machine- 
less waves mean anything? 

Yes, that you’re paying several more 
dollars per wave than you would if the 
magic words were absent. The “Guardian 
Eye” of Zotos and the “Thermoscopic 
Regulator” of Duchess are both essenti- 
ally two bits of chemical on the outside 
of the heating pads, which turn brown 
when the temperature rises above 125° F. 
or so. The operator can, of course, tell 
quite as easily by touch whether or not 
the pad is heating. And the “Thermo- 
scopic Regulator” won’t—as the advertis- 
ing implied before the Federal Trade 
Commission’s order to cease and desist— 
prevent overheating or automatically sig- 
nal the operator that the pad should 
be removed. 

What about “individually packaged 
waves”; are they better than the bulk 
kind? 

“Yes,” blare the ads in the trade jour- 
nals: “Greater customer appeal 
price maintenance and price protection 

no patron can refuse to pay $1.50 
to $2.50 more per wave... .” 


There are, in fact, some advantages to 
these individual packages, containing 
separate vials of shampoo, rinse, wave 
solution, pads, &c. For one thing, solu- 
tions in a sealed bottle remain at a stand- 
ard strength until they reach the con- 
sumer. For another, the operator cannot 
skimp on the preparations, 
since each bottle holds just enough for 
one complete wave. But there is no ex- 
cuse for charging the consumer dollars 
for a convenience which costs the manu- 
facturer a few cents. And the careful 
operator will do as well with an unpack- 
aged wave; he won't risk a dissatisfied 
for a few worth of 
shampoo or an extra curl or two. 


necessary 


customer pennies 
What about home permanent waves? 
Many stores sel] kits which, if you be- 
lieve the claims, will enable you to give 


yourself a permanent. They're safe 
enough, as a rule; at the same time, 


they re not very permanent. And rare is 
the woman who is able to wind her own 
hair smoothly and evenly enough to give 
a really successful wave. The operator's 
skill is vital to the success of a perma- 
nent, and skill takes training. 

Can hair be cut into waves? 

Strictly speaking, no. But certain meth 
ods of hair cutting 
Christy method which 
back?) cut from 
parts of the head and thus leave room for 
other portions of the hair to wave into. 


(remember the 
popular a 
hair away 


was 
few years 


Numerous trials prove three things 
about wave cuts: (1) that frequent 
“push-ups” (the wave-cutters’ term for 


wave sets) are necessary 


waves in place; (2) 


to keep the 
that it is necessary 
to have each haircut done by a wave cut- 
ter; (3) that such haircuts won't do any- 
thing with the ends of the hair. 

How can I get a satisfactory perma- 
nent? 

First of all, bear in mind that in buy- 
ing a permanent you are buying a serv- 
ice. And so you must select a hairdresser 
rather than a brand of merchandise. How 
to find a good one is almost as difficult 
as finding a good dentist or physician. 

To a degree you may rely on the ex- 
perience of friends. To a degree you can 
tell by looking around the shop whether 
the operator is likely to be a careful one. 
And to a degree you can tell, by consult- 
ing your prospective hairdresser, whether 
he is trying to sell you a bill of goods or 
is sincerely interested in doing a good 
job. 

When you finally pick your hairdresser, 
don’t rush him. Make your appointment 
on a day when you will have enough time 
so that you won't have to force the hair- 
dresser to do an unsatisfactory 
cause there isn’t time for a better one. 
Remember that you'll have to wear the 
wave you are getting for the next four 
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job be- 











months or so; you can't discard it as you 
might a lipstick which turns out to be 
the wrong shade. 

4 last word of warning: when you've 
don't be too 


selected hairdresser. 


sure that you know 


your 
more than he does. 


Don’t insist on machineless if he says 
machine; on one brand. if he says an- 
other. Agree on the price, decide on the 


hair style, insist on a test curl, and then 
let him go ahead 


The following is a list of the permanent- 
CU. Since the 
wave is deter- 
skill and 
than by the 
composition of the materials used, and 
widely, no “Best Buys” 


can be given. Suce esstul permanents can 


wave solutions tested by 
success of a permanent 


mined much more by the 


technique or the operator 


since prices vary 


be given with any of the brands—and so 


can poor ones, 


Acceptable 


Bonat Padol Machineless (Samue| Bonat 
& Bros... NYC) 
Duart (Duart Mig. Co.. 
Duart with Infusium. 
Eugene (Eugene, Ltd.. NYC). 
Frederics Croquignole (E. 
Inc., Long Island City, N. See picture. 
Frederics Tru-Curl. 
Frederics Vitron. 
Halliwell Quik-Wave (Halliwell, NYC). 
Helene Curtis Duchess Croquignole ( Na- 
tional Mineral Co., 
Helene Curtis Duchess Machineless. See 


NY¢ 


Frederics, 


Chicago). See report. 
report. 

Helene Curtis Park Avenue Machineless. 
See report 


Helene Curtis Tru-Art Machineless. See 


report. 
Jamal Machineless (‘Sales Affiliates, Inc., 
NYC). See report 


Kazoline (Raymond Laboratories, St. Paul). 

Kera-Wave Machineless (Halliwell). 

Naminco Machineless (Nat) Mineral Co.). 

Naminco Milky Croquignole. 

Nestle Aristocrat ( Nestle-Lemur Co., NYC). 

Nestle Nestoil. 

Nestle Nestyle. 

Nestle Undine. 

New Ray Gold Seal (Raymond Laborato- 
ries). 

Peer Machineless 
report. 

Rilling Koolerware 
Minneapolis). 

Vapor Marcel Machineless 
ates). See report. 

Wellin (Wella Corp., NYC). 

Windsor Machineless (Nat) Mineral Co.). 

Zeno Machineless ‘Raymond Laboratories). 


(Sales Athliates). See 


(Rilling-Arnao Co., 


A fhili- 


(Sales 


Zotos Machineless (Sales Affiliates). See 
report. 
Not Acceptable 
Willat Wave (Heatless Permanent Wave 
Co., San Francisco). This product has 


been taken off the market by action of 
the Food & Drug Administration. It was 
claimed to have caused the death of a 


user. See report. 
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Summer Furniture 


... must be rugged to stand up under outdoor use and comfortable 


if it's to be used at all. There are models in most styles to meet the 


requirements; CU's consultant gives a few tips on picking them out 


by ROY PERRY 


resistance to 


FYVHE primary requirement for outdoor 
furniture is 


rough 
treatment—rain, wind and casual! 
dling. No porch or garden furniture 
worthy of the name will have you worry- 
ing about its safety when a sudden rain- 
storm catches you away from home; nor 
should its construction be so flimsy that 
dragging it back forth 
lawn will turn it into a broken-down heap 


and across the 


petore a season 
Equally important is comfort.  In- 
tended for relaxation, much of the porch 


Is over, 


furniture sold today is constructed in 
ingles and curves beautiful to behold. 
but suited only to a practiced contor- 


tionist. 

So try before you buy; otherwise your 
purchases may degenerate into “atmos- 
phere” while you sit on the porch steps 


for comfort. 


SOLID WOOD FURNITURE 


mail-order 
types 


department aad 


OsT 
M stores carry four 
Adirondack, sawbuck, rough-hewn. With 
the Adirondack particularly (it is char- 
acterized by low, sloping and 
backs), make sure that the angle of the 
back is comfortable and that the seat por- 
tion is not too long. Sawbuck construc- 


rustic, 


seats 


tion, used mostly for tables and benches, 
is patterned after the horses used for 
log sawing, and can be cheap and dur- 
able. 

The best woods for both 
and sawbuck are birch, sugar-pine, 
spruce or well-seasoned Douglas fir. 
Usually they are sold unfinished, and it 
is well to treat them before leaving them 
out in the The least expensive 
and most easily applied finish is a creo- 
sote stain, the finish generally used for 
roof shingles. Or you can coat the raw 
wood with two heavy applications of spar 
or other waterproofing varnish. 

Most cheap furniture of the Adiron- 
dack variety is held together with nails, 
which rust and spoil the finish. To avoid 
this, countersink the nails, and level off 
the surface with putty or plastic wood 
before finishing. 

Rustic furniture is made entirely of 
split logs and saplings with rough sec- 


Adirondack 


open. 


tions of bark and knots remaining in 
their natural state. The cheaper varie- 
ties are held together with nails, or 


han- 


simple dowel joints. Neither is satis- 
factory, because the warp of the saplings 
generally used pulls both types out of 
place. 

Try to get notched, interlocking joints. 
preferably reinforced with hoop staples 
or metal strap bands. Woods most com- 
monly rustic furniture 


red oak, silver birch and hickory. 


used for include 

Rough-hewn furniture, most expensive 
of the wood group, is often made more 
for appearance than for comfort. Its 


outstanding characteristic is a sturdy. 


hand-finished look, with very simple de- 


sign. First-grade oak, hickory, elm and 
knotted pine, kiln-dried, are the most 
commonly used woods. 

Rough-hewn furniture is often used 


indoors in country houses, and on porches 
Price widely, de 
pending as much on desigr and finish as 


and terraces. varies 


on the wood used. 


METAL FURNITURE 


rYLEs in metal furniture change from 
year to year, but there are certain 


important features which must be con 
sidered regardless of style. Stamped 


steel. cheapest of the metal furniture, is 
sometimes constructed of such thin plate 
that normal use will bend it out of shape. 
or the sun’s rays cause it to buckle (16 
or 18 gauge is best). Or there may be 
rough edges and corners, so that any- 
thing saved in the price of the furniture 
is soon lost in stocking bills. Properly 
made furniture has 
are folded that 
surfaces are exposed. 

Joints on steel furniture are best when 
welded, although many of the cheaper 
products are riveted, or even bolted. 
Riveting can be satisfactory, provided 
the joints are made perfectly rigid. But 
if the sections are loose the rivets wear 
away, and the furniture becomes more 
and more rickety. 

Bolted joints- -and these are the only 
ones used in furniture which is delivered 
in sections for home construction—are 
never sturdy. They have the additional 
disadvantage that edges of nuts and bolts 
are often and tend to tear 
stockings and clothing. 

Most stamped furniture is 
painted with colored enamel. Although 
it is dificult to recognize any difference 
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steel edges which 


over, 80 only smooth 


exposed, 


steel 





REED FURNITURE 


It's not really for outdoor use 


when the finish is new. baked finishes are 
much 
sistant 


more durable and _ weather-re- 


which are simply 


Baked 


than those 


sprayed and dried. enamels are 


well worth the pricé premium which 
they command. 
“Modern” metal furniture is usually 


‘Oo 
legs. 


tubular 
One-inch high-carbon steel is best: thin- 


built on chrome-finished 
ner legs are likely to sag and lose their 
after 
an inch and a quarter in diameter 


“spring” short wear. Tubing more 
than 
is also unsatisfactory, since it is heavy 
bent sections are under strain. 
Wrought iron is the most expensive of 
Although 


it appears delicate or éven flimsy because 
of the grille work and: hammered effects, 


and the 


the meta! outdoor furniture. 


it is actually very rigid, sturdy and heavy. 
Table 


or glazed tile. 


tops are generally made of glass 
A recent trend in wrought 
iron is the use of simple rods as table 
and chair legs, with sailcloth or other 
heavy material for upholstery. 

The manner of joining sections is im- 
portant in wrought-iron furniture. When 


iron is hand wrought the parts are usu- 


ally heated red-hot and hammered to- 
gether over a forge. Or they can be 


joined by welding—that is, melting metal 
from another piece and fusing it with 
Both of 
Other 
Good 
welded joints will hold, but there is some 


partly 


the parts being joined. these 


joints insure permanence. types 


are not quite so effective. spot- 


danger that a annealed section 


may come apart. 


REED FURNITURE 


classification includes bamboo, 


HIS 
willow. wicker rattan and 


fiber. Only bamboo, most expensive of 


cord, 


the group, is sturdy enough for real out- 
door use, and even it is inferior to wood 
or steel in this respect. The others should 
only for sheltered 
places, and even then should be weather- 


be used screened or 


proofed with spar varnish. 
The designers of the furniture from 
“American-Way” are: the reed group, Allan 
Gould; the rustic, Russell Wright; the glass, 
canvas and iron, Henry Glass. 
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RUSTIC DESIGN 


Watch out for your stockings 


Fiber and 
stained. But 
are best left in natural color, with a coat 


wicker furniture can be 


rattan, bamboo and willow 
of varnish. The compact smoothness of 
the outer cells of these materials forms 
a poor base for finishes, and unsightly 
bald and 
likely to develop if finishes are attempted. 

W icker 


variety of designs and styles, so that it 


spots scraped portions are 


furniture comes in a_ wide 
piece by 

Wicker 
is light, and easy to move from place to 
place; it is usually comfortably uphols- 
tered, and, if you’re careful, you can get 


is easy to assemble a group 


piece, with harmonious results. 


upholstery fabrics which are waterproof 
and 

But there is a debit side to wicker fur- 
niture. The windings and crannies make 
it very difficult to keep clean. And unless 
the construction is rigid, wicker chairs 


sun fast. 


develop unpleasant creaks. 


NON-RIGID FURNITURE 


HE most popular type of folding Sum- 
oye furniture is the beach chair. 
The cheaper ones are simple, unfinished 
wooden frames, with a single piece of 
canvas stretching from the top of the 
back to the end of the and with 
a detachable footrest. Some have canvas 


seat, 


canopies as well. 

The better similarly con- 
structed, except that the canvas is held 
bottom of the back, and 
there are reinforcements of canvas under 


ones are 
down at the 
back and seat to prevent sagging. 


Most 


different positions by means of notches 


beach chairs are adjustable to 


into which the supporting frame can be 


slipped. The edges of these sometimes 
wear down, and a sudden shifting of 


position may then cause the chair back 
to lift out of the notch. Some manufac- 
turers have solved this difficulty by pro- 
viding a clamp arrangement which se- 
cures the back in place. 

Unfinished deck like other 
wooden furniture, should be coated with 
spar varnish before use. 

The yacht chair. traditional with Hol- 
lywood movie directors, and the ordinary 


chairs. 


GLASS, CANVAS AND IRON RODS 
A new trend in the most expensive type 


THREE PHOTOGRAPHS ABOVE, COURTESY “‘AMERICAN-WaAx" 





ADIRONDACK CHAIRS 


Try these before you buy 


camp stool are inexpensive members of 
this check on their 
rigidity some are so 
flimsily made that they will collapse with 


sure to 


group. Be 


and_ sturdiness; 


very little use. 

Two old standbys that have been 
streamlined and made popular again are 
the chaise longue and the swing. Both 
of these items come in the three types of 
construction: wood, metal and wicker. 


Chaise backs are adjustable to reading, 
lounging or sleeping positions and many 
chaises have wheels for portability. 

At present the 
are made of bent tubing. Here again see 
what 
joints together. The 
welded; the least satisfactory are 
put together with nuts and bolts. 

Swings 


most popular models 


method is used ‘or holding the 


best joints are 
those 
both hanging and gliding— 
are likely to be noisy, no matter what the 


Wood 


expensive but also noisiest. Metal gliders 


price paid. and wicker are least 
are gaining in popularity and a great 


variety of models is available. Com- 
plete units made of chrome tubing, up- 
holstered in sunfast waterproof fabrics, 
with awnings attached, are widely sold. 

Both wicker and metal swings should 
be reenforced across the seat areas to 


Lift 


up the upholstered portions and see that 


cut down sagging of the centers. 


such provisions have been made in the 
model you intended to purchase. 
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Satin is the best fabric, CU testers found. And the 
wear you get depends very much on the care you take in 


buying. Results of tests on 27 models are given here 


7OU can wear a slip a long, long time 
provided you choose the right slip to 
start with. Styles don’t change and there’s 
a variety of styles at almost every price. 
It pays, therefore, to concentrate on the 
kind of quality which will give you good 
fit and long wear. 

Most women’s slips wear out either in 
the seat or at the seams. If they’re good 
slips and properly fitted, they should last 
a year or more before they go at either 
point. If a slip is poorly fitted, the in- 
strain will wear it out mech 
sooner. If workmanship and material are 
inferior, you may have to throw away 
your slip almost while the ink is still 
wet on the price tag. 

Shrinkage is one of the big risks you 
run with a poorly made slip. Many a 
slip which looks well in the store will 
shrink a size or two on the first launder- 
After that. you'll get 
nor satisfaction 


creased 


ing. neither wear 
from it. 

The manufacturers fall into two main 
classes—the houses which put out a more 
or less standard quality year after year, 
and the production shops which make 
slips of no brand. or a variety of brands, 
to sell mainly on style and price appeal. 

Competition in the low-priced lines is 
keen, and manufacturers don’t hesitate to 
skimp on both material and labor to meet 
the prices of competitors. buyer, 
looking over the sample line of a produc- 
tion manufacturer. found that the slips 
were marked sizes 36 through 42, but 
were all actually the same 

“How come?” he asked. 

“Well.” explained the manufacturer, 
“at the price I sell these I can’t be par- 
ticular. I'l] put in a size tag if they 
want it, but to give them extra width 
would 

Because quality is so low and so vari- 
able in the extremely low-priced lines, 
CU tested only widely distributed slips 
selling at $1.49 and over. 


One 


size. 


cost me money.” 


JUDGING FOR YOURSELF Laboratory 
tests provide the best way of judging a 
slip, but there are a few points you can 
watch for at the time you buy. 

In the first place, make sure you get 
a proper fit. No matter how good the 
material, a slip simply will not wear if 
it’s too tight at the hips. 


A report on labor conditions in the 
women’s slips industry appears on page 166. 
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The best way to find out, especially the 
first time you try a particular brand or 
style, is to try it on before you buy 
even if you must put it on over your 
dress. 

See that the slip fits well over the bust 
and under the Make 
without strain or snugness when you sit 
down. And like to 
hems, make length is right 
without too adjustment of the 
Adjusting straps more than an 
inch or so may throw the entire garment 
out of line. 

When you're sure the slip fits, get a 
guarantee against shrinkage. None of 
the slips CU tested shrank excessively, 


arms. sure it fits 


unless you shorten 
sure the 
much 
straps. 


but some cheaper slips do. There should 
be a guarantee of colorfastness, too. 
Your slip label should state clearly 
kind of material has 
(silk, silk and rayon, or rayon; acetate 
should be labeled as such). Silk is in- 
trinsically a better fiber for slips than 
rayon. It is stronger and more elastic. 


what been used 


and does not have to be handled as care- 
fully Nevertheless, with 
proper care in washing, you can get good 


in laundering. 


wear from some rayon fabrics. and com- 
binations of silk and often 
very good buys. 


rayon are 











In CU’s tests, all but one of the rayon 
slips showed up at the bottom of the 
quality list. The one exception, Barbizon 
Ritemore, was the highest quality (from 
a wear standpoint) of all the slips 
tested. But the material was so heavy 
that some wearers might find it uncom- 
fortable. and it must be laundered care- 
fully. 

You can judge the weave of a slip by 
holding it to the light. A firm 
weave is best. Test for slippage by pull- 
ing the fabric lightly between the thumb 
and finger in both directions. If the yarns 
slip easily, don’t buy the garment, look 
at another one. 

Some fabric prevent 
slippage by using extra filling yarns, or 
by setting the weave with a special finish. 
CU laundered the slips first to remove 
finishes that wash out easily, then tested 
them 


close, 


manutacturers 


CONSTRUCTION Tops are made in a 
wide variety of styles, usually to meet 
special requirements of fit and_ style. 
These vary from plain unfitted tops 
through various types of tucks and darts 
to give fitted tops to uplift bras. All of 
them may have variations of lace, em- 


broidery and other types of decoration. 
Because these are subject to individual 
preferences and requirements they are 
not mentioned or discussed in this report. 

Skirts of the slips examined were made 
of either four 
material. 

One-piece slips are usually cut on the 
straight of the material. 
by means of 
Slips of this 


one, two or pieces ol 


Shaping is done 
tucks. 


construction are not apt 


just one seam, and 














THERE'S MANY A SLIP .... 


Here are the three kinds of construction found: one-piece, two-piece and four-gore. 
Four-gore bias-cut slips usually fit best 
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to fit as well as the ‘two- or four-piece 
slips. 

Two-piece slips are usually cut on the 
bias (that is, with the length of the slip 
running at a 45° angle to the length of 
the material). Because of the bias cut 
and extra seam, they are apt to fit better 
than one-piece slips. They have a tend- 
ency, however, to twist and ride up at 
the back. 

Four-gore slips are ade of four parts, 
each cut on a bias, and arranged with 
the direction of the bias alternating 
around the slip. These fit best and do 
not ride up. 

Seams should be gewn with a firm. 
tight lock stitch, with at least 16 stitches 
to the inch (bias construction will give 
stronger seams). If the slip has a lace 
top, make sure the straps are connected 
to the lace and the ‘material, not just 
to the lace. 
LAUNDER WITH CARK Unless you get 
special directions witl’ the slip, wash in 
lukewarm water with a neutral flake or 
bead soap (see your Buying Guide). Try 
to remove the dirt by moving the slip 
vigorously in the suds rather than by 
rubbing. Rinse in several waters. Squeeze 

don’t wring 
hang in a cool place away from the sun 


and wrap in a towel or 


to dry. Iron while damp, with a warm 
not hot—iron, preferably on the wrong 
side. 


careful to follow all 
with Silk 
will stand a limited amount of abuse 
rayon none at all. Acetate rayon should 
be ironed when dry or with a thin fabric 
between slip and iron if damp. 


Be especially 


these directions rayon slips. 


HOW CU TESTED CU tested seven pure 
dye silk, 10 silk and rayon, and 10 rayon 
slips. About equal numbers of satin and 
crepe slips were included, but satin slips 
took most of the high ratings. 


Tests 


resistance to 


were made for tensile strength, 
abrasion and 


thread count, weight, strength 


slippage, 
of seams 
and strength of strap: connections. Fit 
and shrinkage were noted, but these fac- 
tors were found to be satisfactory in all 
slips tested. 

Satins are made by allowing the warp 
yarns to float on the surface of the 
fabric, thereby giving: it a glossy face 
and completely hiding the filling. This 
necessitates a greater number of warp 
yarns, which give the fabric greater 
strength. More filling yarns are also re- 
quired to prevent slippage of the mate- 
rial. And the net result is higher tensile 
strength and resistance jto abrasion. Satin 
slips will wear better than crepe and are 
better buys in the long run. 

Tests showed in genral a fair agree- 
ment between price and quality—with a 
few exceptions. 
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WRONG AND RIGHT 


. ways to attach shoulder-straps to lace- 
topped slips. Straps should be attached 
to the material as well as lace edge 





SATIN 





Best Buys 


The following satin slips of the “Also 
Acceptable” list are judged to offer the most 
value for the in the order given. 
See listing below for full details: 


money, 


Barbizon Brynrite. $2.25. 


Radelle Stylefit. $2.98. 
Barbizon Kenworth. $2.25. 
$2.50. 


Barbizon Adrienne. 


Also Acceptable 


(In order of quality without regard to price) 


Barbizon Brynmode_ (Barbizon Corp., 
NYC). $3.50. 4-gore, bias cut; made of 
pure dye silk. 

Barbizon Brynrite. $2.25. 4-gore, bias cut; 
made of silk and bemberg rayon. 


Radelle Stylefit (Sussberg & Feinberg, 
NYC). $2.98. 2-gore, bias cut; made 
of silk and bemberg rayon. 

Barbizon Kenworth. $2.25. 2-gore, bias 
cut: made of silk and bemberg rayon. 

Barbizon Adrienne. $2.50. 2-gore, bias 


cut: made of silk and 
Radelle Straight Ace. $3.98. 


cut: made of pure dye silk. 


bemberg rayon. 


2-gore, bias 


Mary Barron (Davidson Bros. Corp., 
NYC.). $2.98. 2-gore, bias cut; made of 
silk and bemberg rayon. 

Sears’ Cat. No.—3545  (Sears-Roebuck). 


$2.89 plus postage. 4-gore, bias cut; made 
of pure dye silk. 

Flexo-Seam (Aronson-Caplin Co., NYC). 
$2.98. 2-gore, bias cut; made of silk and 
bemberg rayon. 

Rhythm Swing (Patricia Petticoat Co., 
NYC). $3. 2-gore, bias cut; made of silk 
and bemberg rayon. 


Ward’s Cat. No.—6292 (Montgomery 
Ward). $2.88 plus postage. 4-gore, bias 


cut; made of pure dye silk. 

Ward’s Cat. No.—6482. $1.59 plus postage. 
4-gore, bias cut; made of viscose rayon. 
Fling Flare (Joseph Adelson & 
NYC). $1.98. Cut in 5 gores on a bias; 

made of viscose rayon. 


Sons, 


CREPE 
Best Buys 


The following crepe slips of the “Also 
Acceptable” list are judged to offer the most 
value for the money, in the order given. 
See listing below for full details: 





Barbizon Ritemore. $1.65. 

Barbizon Shelby. $2.25. 

Sears’ Cat. No.—3967. $1.98 plus postage. 
Ward’s Cat. No.—6602. $1.88 plus postage. 


Cooperative Distributors’ Full O Fash- 
ion. $1.83. 


Sears’ Cat. No.—3819. $1.49 plus postage. 


Also Acceptable 


(In order of quality without regard to price) 


Barbizon Ritemore (Barbizon Corp., 
NYC). $1.65. 4-gore, bias cut; made of 
viscose rayon. Highest quality tested. 


Durability due to extreme weight of ma- 

terial, which 

some, 
Barbizon Shelby. $2.25. 


made of pure dye silk. 


may be uncomfortable to 

2-gore, bias cut; 

Slip had a back 
shadow panel. 

Mary Barron (Davidson Bros. Corp., NYC). 
$2.98. One-piece, slightly bias cut; made 
of pure dye silk. Slip had a front shadow 
panel. 

Cat. No. 

$1.98 plus postage. 


3967 (Sears-Roebuck). 


l-gore, bias cut; made 


Sears’ 


of silk and bemberg rayon. Slip had a 


front 


shadow panel. 

Sharloo Trillium (Tailored Silk Under 
ment Co., NYC). $2.85. 2-gore, bias cut; 
made of silk and bemberg rayon. Slip 
had a front shadow panel. 

Ward’s Cat. No.—6602 (Montgomery 
Ward). $1.83 plus postage. 4-gore, bias 
cut; made of silk and bemberg rayon. 
Slip had a front shadow panel. 

Full O Fashion (Cooperative Distributors, 
NYC). $1.83. 2-gore, bias cut; made of 
viscose rayon, 

Flexo-Seam (Aronson-Caplin Co., NYC) 
$1.98. 4-gore, bias cut: made of viscose 
rayon. Slip had a back shadow panel. 


Sears’ Cat. No.—3819, 
4-gore, bias cut; made of viscose rayon. 
Slip had a front shadow panel. 


$1.49 plus postage. 


Radelle (Sussberg & Feinberg, NYC). 
$2.98. 2-gore, bias cut; viscose rayon. 
Yolande (Lande & Miskind Co., NYC) 
$3.95. 2-gore, bias cut; pure dye silk. 
Strainless (Ralco Undergarment  Co., 
NYC). $1.59. 2-gore, bias cut; made of 
viscose rayon. Slip had a front shadow 

panel. 


Sharloo Trillium. $1.85. 2-gore, bias cut; 
slip made of viscose rayon. 

Mary Barron. $1.98. 
bias cut; made of 
had a front shadow panel. 
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slightly 
Slip 


One-piece, 
viscose rayon. 
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lf It’s Fish You're After... 


. . . better try the fish market. But if you fish for the 


pleasure of if, fish or no fish, the pointers on equip- 


ment gathered together here by CU's fishing consultants 


may be able to increase your joys and decrease your costs 


7orLD War II hasn't as yet interfered 
with fishermen of the whittled 
pole-and-bent-hairpin variety. But it's on 
the way to make things hard for fancier 
practitioners of the ancient sport. More 
than most commodities, fishing equip- 
ment is suffering from the diversion of 
materials away from peacetime uses. 
Many an expert fisherman feels that 
aluminum rod cases are far and away 
best. But aluminum cases are not being 
made any more. It is also likely that the 
same thing will soon be true of steel 
rods. Aluminum alloy spools are fine 
for reels; but when the supply now on 
the market is gone, there won't be any 
more to take its place 
Tonkin cane, preferred for fly rods, 
is not coming in much because of the 
difficulties in getting it out of Indo- 


China where it is own. Metal rods 


gr 
are being looked to as substitutes, but 
government priorities are last removing 
metals from civilian use. Hooks. reels 
and all other items made of metal may 
soon have to be stocked short or turned 
out in other materials. Fishing clothes 
are rising in price along with other 
clothing. Even fishing lines are going 
up. 

All together, it’s becoming truer every 
day that if you simply want fish you'd 
better go to the fish market. That’s a 
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relatively cheap and certain source of 
supply. On the other hand, most fisher 
men worth their salt don't fish just for 
fish. They fish for the pleasure of it, 
fish or no fish. And they will probably 
continue to, metals or no metals. 

For fishermen whose interest in_ the 
sport is such that they are prospective 
customers for the vast variety of fish 
ing items on the market, CU has pre- 
pared the following comments and rec- 
ommendations, based on the opinions 
of several expert consultants 

The information is as up-to-date and 
comprehensive as CU can make it and 
should serve as a helpful guide to the 
average fisherman. But remember that 
the market is in a state of continual 
flux and that product changes are to be 
expected. 


BAIT CASTING 
REELS. The reel is the most important item 


in the bait-caster’s equipment. Since a good 
reel can give pleasure and satisfaction for 
some years, it’s worth buying the best you 
can afford. 

Level winding and anti-backlash attach 
ments are more or less standard features of 
most of the newer reels. The former is al 
most indispensable. But the anti-backlash 
attachment (usually an adjustable friction 
screw to slow up the spinning of the spool) 
is a better sales point than a practical 


feature. A little practice will develop skil 
in thumbing the reel, and that’s more effe: 
tive than the best “gadget.” 

Examine the reel carefully before buying 
It should spin freely and easily. (But the 
traditional test of flipping the crank to 
see how long the spool will run is not 
worth making; a spool that’s too heavy 
will run a long time and will also be a 
basic cause of backlashes.) 

Experts recommend reels with aluminum 
alloy spools, which will not be available 
after the supply now on the market is 
exhausted. Spools are already being made 
of plastics and wholesale substitution of 
bakelite, duralite, para-shell, &c., for alumi 
num may be expected within a very short 
time. 

W henever 
jeweled spool caps or oil cups; these are 
fairly easily broken. If only such reels are 


possible, avoid reels with 


available, buy an extra oil cup or two to 
keep in your tackle box for quick replace 
nent. “Line meters” and anti-backlash at 
achments made of wire should also be 
avoided. 

Your reel should be taken apart fre 
quently and cleaned, and the parts wiped 
with an oily cloth. Remove the spool caps 
and apply a drop of oil, oil the crank, and 
apply a touch of gear grease to the gears 
4 cloth or leather reel bag, ranging in price 
from 25¢ to $1.50, will prove to be a good 
investment. 

One final word: do not tighten the spoo 
caps to prevent backlash, and never cast 
with the “click” on. 


RODS. The most popular rod lengths for 
standard lures are 5 and 5'4 feet (for 
'4-ounce lures, use a 6-foot rod). Steel line 


guides and tips are preferable to “garnix” 


or “agatine” guides, which may crack and 
cut the line 

Some fishermen will probably prefer steel] 
rods since they will stand more abuse than 
bamboo. The majority of these rods have 
offset handles which place the reel in a 
more comfortable position for casting. One 
piece rods, with detachable handles, are 
recomimg nded Avoid telescope rods, which 
are not satisfactory either as casting or 
fly rods 

Weight and construction (solid or tubular 
steel) should depend on the type ol hshing 
to be dons A tubular rod is lighter. but 
a solid steel rod will have greater resilienc: 
and will stand more punishment. For larger 


get 


fish, or if you're paying less than $12, 
a rod of solid steel. The less expensive 
tubular rods will buckle or break along 
the seam if subjected to hard use. 

Solid steel rods are usually unfinished 
and can be kept free from rust by wiping 
with an oily cloth. Tubular steel rods are 
usually enameled and rust quickly when 
scratched. When not in use, rods should be 
stored in cases. Plastic tubes, which some 
experts feel are decidedly inferior, are 
already replacing the preferred aluminum 
type. 

For the fisherman who can afford the 
diflerence in cost, is experienced enough 
to appreciate its qualities fully, and is 
willing to give it the extra care it requires 
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and deserves, a fine hamboo rod has a par- 
ticular thrill all its own. A cheap one will 
not give satisfactory s¢rvice. The price range 
for bamboo rods is from about $5 to about 
$50, and those costing less than $7 or $8 
are not recommended, 

Bamboo rods should be examined for 
loose ferrules, and should be refinished when 
the varnish becomes scratched and worn. 
In putting the rod away, be sure to remove 
any wads of paper in, the case. These wads 
collect and hold moisture, which will rust 
the metal parts and {loosen the glue in a 
bamboo rod. 


LINES. The most conjmon mistake is made 
in buying an unnecedsarily heavy line. For 
ordinary fishing an ‘18-pound test line is 
more than strong enough, and a 12- or 
15-pound test line will result in longer and 
more accurate casts !(with '4-ounce lures 
use a 9-pound test ~. 

If the reel does not have a cork or 
balsa arbor, put 25 te 50 yards of inexpen- 
sive filler line on the reel and attach 50 
yards of hard-braidell silk line. Be sure 
that the line is not fwisted when you put 
it on. Prices range fiom about $1 to $1.75 
for 50 yards of 15-pojund test line. 

The new nylon lites are meeting with 
increased favor. They have been criticized 
because they are mpre elastic than lines 
of other materials, but that disadvantage, 
which is being eliminated, is far outweighed 
by their advantages.; They are unaffected 
by heat or cold, have good balance to pre- 
vent kinking or curling, and absorb very 
little water. ; 

Silk lines should e dried after using. 
Line driers can be beught at prices ranging 
from 50¢ to $1, or can be made at home. 
As the end of the; line becomes frayed 
from use, cut it off well above the frayed 
section. Reversing the line on the ree] once 
or twice during thé season will almost 
double its useful lifes 


LEADERS, Leaders may be of metal or gut, 
or of gut substitutes. Size designations vary 
from manufacturer to) manufacturer, which 
makes it necessary fpr the buyer to use a 
gut gauge or micrometer to be sure that the 
size he buys will math the line with which 
it is to be used. The problem of gauge, 
however, does not exist with the new nylon 
leaders. They are true to gauge and are 
uniform in thickness. 

Wire leaders are a necessity in fishing 
for muskies, pike, and other fish with needle- 
like teeth. A light wire leader will not 
seriously impair the action of most lures and 
is convenient for changing lures. In fishing 
a clear lake or stream, use a gut leader 
several feet in length. 


LURES. For a full discussion of lures, see 
CU Reports for May 1940. The lures sug- 
gested in the listing accompanying this re- 
port will equip the angler for fresh-water 
bait-casting in practically every section of 
the country. 

Check hooks screwed into the lure to see 
that they do not become loose. Carry a 
hone to keep the hooks sharp, and observe 
the instructions usually enclosed with the 
lures. 
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FLY FISHING 


REELS. Do not use bait-casting reels; their 
small spools will kink a fly line. In fly 
fishing a reel is little more than the place 
to keep and take up line. Most satisfactory 
reels are single action, with solid or finely 
perforated spool sides (large perforations 
may snar| and damage the finish of the 
line). The fly fisherman does not need to 
wind the line on the reel in landing his 
catch. He can strip the line in and net the 
fish. Reels with a light permanent drag and 
adjustable tension click are preferable. 
Automatic reels may appeal to some. 





Recommended reels are silent and free- 
stripping (permitting the stripping of line 
without releasing the brake). 


RODS. The length, action and weight of 
a fly rod depend on the purpose for which 
the rod will be used. The following are 
general classifications: 


Trout 
Limber action for wet flies; a slightly stiffer 
tip section for dry flies 
Bamboo. Seven to 8 feet in length: 3 
to 434 ounces in weight. Eight to 9 feet in 
length; 4% to 64% ounces in weight. 











Bait Casting Equipment 





The following lists of equipment, all widely distributed, are offered as suggestions based on expert opinion, 
not as recommendations based on tests. Prices given are those charged by local sporting goods dealers and 


should therefore be considered approximate. 


By careful shopping, locally made items may be found which can 


be purchased for less. Where service is not « serious consideration, and where State laws do not conflict, sav- 
ings of 20° to 25° may be made by purchasing from mail-order sporting goods houses. 


REELS 


The less expensive are satis- 
factory, but those who take their 
fishing seriously may wish to buy « 
medium- or high-priced reel. _List- 
ings are in order of increasing price. 
PFLUEGER TRUMP, $3.25 
HEDDON LONE EAGLE, $4.00 
SHAKESPEARE TRIUMPH, $4.50 


PFLUEGER AKRON 1893L, 
$6.00 ' 

SOUTH BEND 55L, $6.25' 

PFLUEGER AKRON 1894L, 
$6.50 ' 

SHAKESPEARE CRITERION, 
$6.50 ' 


PFLUEGER SKILKAST 1953, $7.00 


SHAKESPEARE SPORT CAST or 
CLASSIC, $7.00 


PFLUEGER NOBBY 1963, $7.20 

SOUTH BEND 100L, $9.00 

PFLUEGER SUMMIT, $10.00 ' 

SHAKESPEARE IDEAL or MAR- 
HOFF, $10.50 ' 

BRISTOL MEEK 30, $16.50 

BRISTOL BLUE GRASS, $25.00 

COXE 25, $25.00 

PFLUEGER SUPREME, $25.00 


SHAKESPEARE PRESIDENT, 
$25.00 


STEEL RODS 


Listed in order of increasing price. 
BRISTOL 59 (solid), $3.10 


SHAKESPEARE IDEAL (solid), 
$3.30 


GEPHART 101 (solid), $3.75 


PFLUEGER SERVWELL (solid), 
$4.00 


TRUE TEMPER CHALLENGE 
(solid), $4.00 


SHAKESPEARE EUREKA (solid), 
$4.40 


to many anglers. 


BRISTOL 62 (solid), $5.00 

SOUTH BEND 215 (solid), $5.00 

TRUE TEMPER OXFORD (solid), 
$5.00 

SHAKESPEARE ATLAS (tubuler), 
$5.75 

BRISTOL 96 (solid), $6.00 

GEPHART 555 and 556 (solid), 
$6.00 ° 

TRUE TEMPER OXFORD (solid), 
$6.00 

BRISTOL 60 (solid); 92 (tubuler), 
$7.00 

GEPHART 88 and 881 (solid), 
$7.00 * 

TRUE TEMPER OXFORD (solid), 
$7.00 

HEDDON 751 (tubular), $7.50 up 

PFLUEGER SENTRIE (solid), $7.50 

SOUTH BEND 220 (solid); 2150 
(tubular), $7.50 

TRUE TEMPER PENNANT (tubu- 
lar), $7.50 up 

BRISTOL 61 (solid), 101 (tubuler), 
$8.00 

GEPHART 102, 202, 124, 294 
(tubular), $8.00 * 

SHAKESPEARE BLACK BASS 
(solid); CARDINAL (tubuler), 
$8.00 

TRUE TEMPER AMERICAN 
LADY (tubular), $8.50 

BRISTOL 100 (tubular), $10.00 

GEPHART 133 (solid); 700 and 
701 (tubular), $10.00 * 

HEDDON 1051 (tubular), $10.00 
up 

PFLUEGER CAVALIER (solid), 
$10.00 

SHAKESPEARE AIM STRAIGHT 
and TRU-AIM (tubular), $10.00 
up 

SOUTH BEND 2200 (tubuler), 
$10.00 


TRUE TEMPER PROFESSIONAL 
(tubular), $11.00 up 

GEPHART 2, 22, 1, 11 (tubular), 
$12.00? 

HEDDON 3151 (tubuler), $15.00 
up 

PFLUEGER 
$15.00 

TRUE TEMPER TOLEDO (solid), 
$15.00 


ACEH! = (tubuler), 


BAMBOO RODS 


Some of the manufacturers of 
excellent bamboo rods are: 


HEDDON LEONARD 
HORROCKS- MILLS 
IBBOTSON SOUTH BEND 


LINES 
Excellent lines ranging in price 
from 75¢ up, are made by a num- 
ber of manufacturers, including: 


ASHAWAY PFLUEGER 

BRISTOL SHAKESPEARE 

GLADDING SOUTH BEND 

HEDDON U. S. LINE CO. 
LURES 


The following are good lures (red 
and white, and natural colors): 


ARBOGAST TIN LIZ 

CREEK CHUBINJURED MINNOW 
CREEK CHUB PIKIE MINNOW 
EPPINGER DARDEVLE 

AL FOSS SPINNERS (DIXIE, &c.) 
HEDDON RIVER RUNT 
HEDDON CRAZY CRAWLER 
HEDDON LUCKY 13 
JOHNSON SILVER MINNOW 
MARATHON MUSKY HOUN 
PFLUEGER MUSKILL 
PFLUEGER SPINNERS 

SOUTH BEND BASS ORENO 


een light spool. * Most GEPHART rods costing $5.50 or more have adjustable handles, which hes 
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Tubular Steel. Eight to 9 feet in length; 
4% to 54% ounces in weight. 


Bass or Steelhead 
Stiff action 

Bamboo. Nine to 94 feet; 7 to 8 ounces 
in weight. 

Steel. Eight and one-half to 9 feet in 
length; 5% to 6% ounces in weight. 

Despite substantial improvements in tubu- 
lar steel rods, the “purist” refuses to recog- 
nize the existence of anything but bamboo 
fly rods. And most experts agree that the 
best bamboo for fly fishing is Tonkin cane. 
The present supply of Tonkin cane rods is 
expected to fill at least another year’s de- 


bamboo. Since they're stiffer than bamboo, 
they are most popular with bass and steel- 
head fishermen. 


LINES. Anglers usually want a wet fly 
line to sink and a dry line to float. For this 
reason, some fishermen use level lines for 
wet fly fishing and tapered lines for dry 
fly fishing. 

Tapered lines, however, are just as im- 
portant to the wet fly fisherman as to the 
dry fly fisherman, for the taper gives bal- 
ance and precision in the presentation of 
the fly. In spite of this, a good level line 
is always better to use than a poor tapered 
line. 


mands, after which metal will presumably The finish of a fly line should be soft. 
take over if it is available at that 
time. 
Steel rods, despite the purists, are be- 
coming increasingly popular. They require 


age, toss it 


less care than bamboo, withstand more care. 


abuse, and do not develop a 


curvature from repeated use) 


as readily as 


“set” (fixed 
importance. 


Remove 8 to 10 feet of line from the pack- 
along the floor, and see that 
it lies smooth and straight. A twisted line 
will not cast well; put it on the reel with 


The strength of the line is a factor of no 
The lightest line is stronger 











Fly Fishing Equipment 


The following lists of equipment, ali widely distributed, are offered as suggestions based on expert opinion, 
not as recommendations based on tests. Prices given are those charged by local sporting goods dealers and 
should therefore be considered approximate. By careful shopping, locally made items may be found which can 
be purchased for less. Where service is not a serious consideration, and where State laws do not conflict, sav- 
ings of 20°, to 25°. may be made by purchasing from mail-order sporting goods houses. 


NON-AUTOMATIC REELS 
Listed in order of increasing price. 

SOUTH BEND 1195 and 1196, 
$1.85 up 

SOUTH BEND ORENO,. $2.50 up 

SHAKESPEARE INTRINSIC, $3.00 
ue 

SOUTH BEND 1150, $3.25 

WEBER 104, $3.25 

PFLUEGER 2094, $3.50 


SHAKESPEARE AU 
$4.75 up 


PFLUEGER MEDALIST, $4.80 up 
BRISTOL 66, $5.00 up 


SHAKESPEARE RUSSELL 
DELUXE, $5.00 up 


WEBER 500, $5.00 

BRISTOL MEEK 54, $9.00 
BRISTOL MEEK 55, $9.00 up 
BRISTOL MEEK 56, $10.00 up 


SABLE 


AUTOMATIC REELS 
Listed in order of increasing price. 
SHAKESPEARE 1821, $3.70 
MARTIN STANDARD, $4.50 up 
SHAKESPEARE 1845, $4.75 
SOUTH BEND 1125, $4.75 
SHAKESPEARE 1847, $5.25 
SOUTH BEND 1126, $5.25 
SHAKESPEARE 1835, $5.75 
MARTIN FLY-WATE, $6.00 up 
SHAKESPEARE 1837, $6.25 
SOUTH BEND 1130, $6.25 


1 Price with extre tip. 


* Aluminum case extra. 


PERRINE 30, $6.30 
HEDDON 37, $6.50 
SHAKESPEARE 1839, $6.75 
SOUTH BEND 1140, $6.75 
SOUTH BEND 1145, $7.25 
PERRINE 50, $7.40 
HEDDON 57, $7.50 
PERRINE 80, $7.90 
HEDDON 87, $8.00 


BAMBOO RODS 


Listed in order of increasing price. 


SHAKESPEARE 1362, $7.50 ' 
SHAKESPEARE 1363, $9.00 
SOUTH BEND 29 and 290, $9.00 ' 
BRISTOL EDWARDS F5, $10.00 
MILLS B2001, $10.00 

WEBER 1100, $10.00 * 
SHAKESPEARE 1300, $11.00 
WEBER 1250, $11.00 up* 
BRISTOL EDWARDS F7, $12.00 ' 
HEDDON 10, $12.00 


SOUTH BEND 46, 47, 346, 
$12.50! 


WEBER 1200, $14.00 '.* 
HEDDON 13, $15.00 ' 
SHAKESPEARE 1308, $15.00 ' 


SOUTH BEND 23, 24, 323, 
$15.00 ' 


WEBER 1550, $15.00 '.* 

MILLS ECLIPSE, $15.50 
PFLUEGER SECURITY $15.70! 
BRISTOL EDWARDS F12, $16.50 ' 


HEDDON 14, $18.00! 

SOUTH BEND 36, 37, 336, 
$18.00 ' 

PFLUEGER GOODYEAR, $18.40! 

SHAKESPEARE 1234, $18.50 ' 

SOUTH BEND 51, $20.00! 

WEBER 1500, $20.00 '.* 

HEDDON 17, $22.00 ' 

PFLUEGER KING BEE, $22.30 ' 

BRISTOL EDWARDS F18, $22.50 ' 


STEEL RODS 


Listed in order of increasing price. 


GEPHART 103, $8.00 
GEPHART GEPCO, $10.00 
SHAKESPEARE 1575, $10.00 
TRUE TEMPER C-10, $10.00 
TRUE TEMPER M15, $15.00 
GEPHART T and B, $20.00 
TRUE TEMPER L20, $20.00 
TRUE TEMPER SL20, $22.00 


LINES 
A number of manufacturers dis- 
tribute quality lines, ranging in price 
from $1.50 to $3 for 30 yards of 
level line, Size D; tapered line, 


Size HCH, cost from $6 to $15. 
ASHAWAY PFLUEGER 
BRISTOL SHAKESPEARE 
GLADDING SOUTH BEND 
HEDDON U. S. LINE CO. 
MILLS WEBER 


5 Including aluminum case. 
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than the ordinary gut leader. Size of the 
line depends on the stiffness, length, and 
weight of the rod which will be used with 
it. 

In the absence of specific instructions 
from the rod manufacturer, the following 
correlation of rods and lines may prove 


helpful: 


Light rods, 7 feet in length, take Level 
line F or G, or Tapered line HEH. 


Light rods, 7 to 8 feet in length, take 
Level line E, or Tapered line HDH. 


Medium rods, 74% to 9 feet in length, 
take Level line D, or Tapered line HCH. 


Stiff rods, 8 to 9 feet in length, take 
Level line C, or Tapered line GBC. 


Very stiff rods, 8 to 9 feet in length, 
take Level line B. 


LEADERS. Silkworm gut leaders are still 
largely preferred, though synthetic materials 
are getting more attention. Synthetic gut 
is satisfactory for level leaders, does not 
deteriorate with age, but, with few excep- 
tions, is brittle in lower temperatures. Use 
tapered leaders for dry flies and level lead- 
ers for wet flies. Soak gut leaders for half 
an hour or more before using. 

Nylon leaders, now being introduced, 
seem to have a number of advantages. These 
need not be soaked, have no tendency to 
set in coils when dry, may be stored by 
winding on the reel with the line, and can 
be manufactured true to gauge. But they 
must be fastened with a strong, properly 
tied knot. 


FLIES AND FLY ROD LURES. Eyed flies 
should be chosen in preference to snelled 
flies, which cannot be used when the at- 
tached gut has deteriorated. 

A Number 12 hook, or one slightly 
smaller, is satisfactory for the ordinary dry 
fly. Every collection of flies should include 
a few very small mosquito flies, blue or 
black, for trout sometimes rise to flies so 
tiny they can hardly be seen. Use size 8 or 
10 for wet flies. 

There is no single dry fly pattern that 
will catch fish at all times. For the neophyte, 
to whom the patterns offered by most stores 
and in catalogs are confusing, a list of 


some of the good. standard patterns 

follows: 

Wet Flies 

Beaverkill Hare’s Ear 

Brown Hackle Mallard Quill 

Caddis Montreal 

Coachman Parmachene Belle 

Cowdung Professor 

Ginger Quill Royal Coachman 

Streamers 

Bauman Gray Ghost 

Black Ghost Mickey Finn 

Dark Tiger Polar Bear 

Grand Laker Yellow Tiger 

Nymphs 

Caddis Worm St. Claire 
(Green) Stone Fly Nymph 

Hewitt Water Nymph 
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Mayfly Nymphs 


Green Drake March Brown 

Iron Blue Olive Dun 
Red Quill 

Dry Flies (‘use smalier hook sizes) 

Beaverkill March Brown 

Black Gnat ; Montreal 

Blue Dun | Olive Quill 

Cahill ‘Quill Gordon 


Ginger Quill ‘Royal Coachman 


Bi-visible Dry Flies 


Black i Ginger 
Brown | Gray 
Variant 


Fan-Wing Dry Flies 


Brown Drake Professor 
Cahill 


Green Drake 


‘Quill Gordon 
Royal Coachman 


' 
For pan fish, use jrout flies and small 


ures (which are effective for trout, too) 
of the following type: Heddon Fly Rod 
Spooks; Pflueger Pippin and June-bug 


Spinners; South Bend: Trix-Oreno and other 


Spinners; True Temper (Al Foss) Flitter 
Flies and No. 1 Bucktail Spinners; Weber 
Popeye. Juneakle and: Crabakle. 

For bass, use bass! bugs and hair flies 


made by various manufacturers. (In buying 
be sure that plenty 
particular 
crabs, 


cork-bodied bass bugs 
of the hook 


attention to 


is expoged. ) Give 


fly-rod-side mice, frogs, 
and _ hellgrammites. 

BAITS. In addition to worms, 
known as “garden hackle.” be 
sure to give attention to crawfish, particu- 


NATURAL 
otherwise 
larly for bass. Crawfish can be found hiding 
under rocks along the:shores of most rivers 
and lakes. their shells several 
times during the year and during the period 
of shedding (when they are known as soft- 
shells), they make attractive bait. Run 
the hook through the back, several segments 
up from the base of the tail. Use no sinkers. 
A long gut recommended. 


They shed 


leader is 


LANDING NET AND CREEL. An inexpen- 
sive landing net with, an elastic strap to 
hang from the shoulder will help in landing 
the fish. A creel lined; with grass or leaves 
will get them home in good condition. Net 
should be the least expensive 
items of the equipment, which may 
include modestly priced accessories such as 
waders, fly oil, line oil, and fishing vests. 


and creel 
also 


COSTS. To help those who must decide 


whether or not they can afford the sport of 


fly fishing, two sample budgets are sug- 
gested here. } 
For the beginner ¢f modest means, a 


good rod may be purghased for $7, a reel 
for $2.50, a line for $4, a leader for 50¢, 
and flies at varying prices. 

For the more experienced fisherman, who 
wants not showy equipment, a 
satisfactory rod may be purchased for $15, 
a reel for $4 to $6, a iline for $6, a leader 
for $1.50, and flies at; varying prices. 

License which | differ in cost from 
State to State, should ‘also be included in 
the budget. 
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Autos: Buy for the Long Pull 


... and better buy now if you're going to buy, advises CU's auto 


consultant. But buy carefully if you want to avoid high operating 


costs and high repair bills. This timely report sizes up the new mod- 


els, analyzes production trends, gives advice to help cut your bills 


PRODUCTION AND THE MARKET 


ETWEEN 1930 and 1940, according to 
B the Automobile Manufacturers Ass'n, 
84% of automobile production went to 
replace cars that were junked. The cut 
in production, averaging about 20%, 
which is scheduled to go into effect Au- 
gust 1, should therefore theoretically hold 
the number of cars in use not quite sta- 
tionary. 

Since the cut is figured on 1940 pro- 
duction, however, and 1940 was a banner 
sales year, no actual shortage of trans- 
portation should result. If this were all, 
production would be more than sufficient 
for replacement. 

But the 20% cut is now expected to be 
only the beginning. And any further cur- 
tailment of new car production will build 
up a real shortage. Some manufacturers 
expect that, without any further official 
cut, materials and shortages 
will slice deeply into 1942 schedules. 

What it all means is that vendors of 
transportation, both new and used, will 
find themselves, for once, commanding a 
seller's market. Right now they are ex- 
ploiting the “Buy Now!” idea. And it is 
doubtless true that later on they will ask 
and get high prices, even with higher 
excise taxes acting as a brake on sales. 

Dealers can also be expected to stop 
wasting their money by reconditioning 
used cars; even more will be sold “as is.” 
Mechanics may not be available to do 
the reconditioning, anyway. 


priorities 


Users can meet the inevitable shortage 
in two ways. Some can buy before the 
shortage is reflected to the maximum in 
new and used car prices. Or they can 
plan to prolong as best they may the 
service life of the cars they now own. 
This again can be done in two ways: by 
putting their cars into better shape. and 
by driving them so as to cause minimum 
wear and tear. 

If major repairs need to be made on 
your car, they had better not be post- 
poned long, for good mechanics are al- 
ready scarce. Piston ring replacement 
now, to offset increasing oil consumption, 
will allow you to avoid the burden of high 
oil prices later. Replacement of clutch 
facings is advisable if these are badly 
worn; it is a skilled job, and a car with 


a worn-out clutch cannot be “nursed 


along” until you find a mechanic who 
has time and ability to do the work. 

Buyers of new cars can, as suggested 
in the February Reports, buy for the 
long pull by availing themselves of op- 
tional axle ratios, oversize clutches, over- 
drives, and adequate tire equipment. Cars 
using the high-priced premium fuels 
should be passed up, and attention fo- 
cussed on cars that are most economical 
in their use of fuel (see table). 

Both new and used car buyers would 
do well, in view of the shortage of me- 
chanics, to select cars which are simple 
mechanically, easy to work on, and for 
which parts are likeliest to remain rela- 
tively cheap and plentiful. Parts ship- 
ments for replacement are already very 
slow. particularly for older and expensive 
models. And remember that a mechanized 
army will dip deep into stocks of re- 
placement parts for the vehicles it uses. 

The cars easiest to work on in the low- 
priced field are Willys, Studebaker, Hud- 
son and Nash. Parts for Chevrolet, Ford 
and Plymouth are in general slightly less 


expensive and service facilities more 
widespread, though perhaps equally 


likely to be understaffed. 


1942 AND SUBSTITUTE MATERIALS 
TNLESS shortages of vital materials 
Ll mount rapidly, 1942 models will 


utilize substitutes chiefly in details ap- 
pealing to the eye, in gadgets, and in 
small miscellaneous parts. 

The new models will be less gaudy 
than usual, for nickel and zine are on 
strict priority lists. Since chromium plat- 
ing is properly done over copper and 
nickel, manufacturers can either try to 
get away with plating on copper alone or 
omit the bright work. Painted surfaces 
will more frequently be relied upon for 
decoration—which, from the user's stand- 
point, is all to the good. 

Some manufacturers may attempt to 
make ornamental stripping, &c.. 
chromium stainless steel instead of nickel 
stainless. Polished steel “protected” by 
lacquer (until scratches and wear remove 
it) may be tried for door handles, &c. 

Die-cast grilles, ornaments, &c., here- 
tofore have been made of zinc. Antimony 
lead castings, more expensive but with 
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only half the strength of zinc, plate beau- 
tifully and may be used as substitutes 
where strength is not supposed to matter. 
You won't know the difference unless they 
break. 


There will be more use of plastics for 
decorative features, but these too should 
be viewed with suspicion if used where 
any great amount of strength is desirable. 
There is plenty of ordinary steel for body 
sheets, ahd bodies of plastic remain far 
in the future. 

If material shortages become more 
acute, the vital working parts of cars 
will be seriously affected. Fuel pumps 
and carburetors now made of zinc may 
have to be of cast iron. If iron pistons 
are substituted for aluminum by makers 
now using the latter, considerable en- 
gine redesigning should accompany the 
change. Efforts to replace nickel alloy 
steel gears and shafts with other alloys 
will not always turn out successfully un- 
less carefully planned. 

If brass is conscripted, radiators will 
become poor things indeed, and some 
manufacturers may even try air cooling. 

For the present, the question of substi- 
tute materials can be summed up this 
way: where equal ornamentation is at- 
tempted on the new models, substitutes, 
sometimes experimental and sometimes 
inferior (particularly in strength), will 
have to be used. The simple exteriors 
and interiors will be safer, cheaper, and 
esthetically better. 

The 1942 models will start out, at 
least, with vital working parts unaffected. 
But changes in such parts, some deleteri- 
ous and some not, are almost sure to 
come. 


RECENT NEW MODELS 


ary 1941), several new models have 
made their appearance, one (Packard 
Clipper) apparently in its 1942 form. 


Ss" — the last CU auto report (Febru- 


Most interesting from the economy 
standpoint is the Willys Plainsman model, 
which adds the advantages of overdrive 
to the well-established Willys operating 
economy. The overdrive gives more miles 
per gallon of gas, lower oil consump- 
tion, less engine wear, smoother opera- 
tion, and the ability to shift in traffic 
without use of the clutch so long as the 
car remains in motion. The Plainsman 
price, for 4-door sedan at the factory, 
is $757 as against $705 for the regular 
model. 

Buick has added the Buick Special 40A 
to its line. Compared with the 40 series 
previously announced, the new model has 
a 3-inch shorter wheelbase (118 inches) 
and is 6 inches shorter overall. Mechan- 
ically the car is similar to other Buicks, 
but the standard rear-axle ratio is more 
favorable to economy. The sedan body is 
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SIX WAYS TO GET LESS MILES PER DOLLAR 


It may take some self-discipline to get rid of some of these economy thieves 


of the “torpedo” type, with no quarter 
window. This same body shell is used 
for added body models, without price ad- 
vantage, on Chevrolet, Olds and Pontiac 
chassis. 

The new Buick sedan lists at $1,021 
factory as against $1,052 for the stand- 
ard Buick 40; it is a better buy unless the 
larger model is equipped as suggested in 
the February Reports. (A rereading of 
the February material on Buick is sug- 
gested. ) 

The Packard Clipper is a new car in 
body and chassis. Engine is the 8-cylinder 
120 with high-compression cylinder 
head. Overall length is much greater, 
220 inches. The chassis is heavier, lower, 
and wider. Front suspension and steering 
have been redesigned. The body is a 
4-window (blank rear quarter) sedan, 
lower, with larger and more slanted 
windshield, wider seats, &c., than are 
found on most other cars. Overdrive is 
available. The factory price is $1,375. 

The Crosley has been considerably re- 


designed, though appearance and seat- 
ing capacity remain the same. It is still 
powered by an air-cooled 2-cylinder en- 
gine. The “sedan” lists at $409, factory. 
Dealers and service stations are almost 
completely lacking. 

Of these new models, the Willys Plains- 
man, like the Americar rated in the 
February Reports, is a “Best Buy” in the 
lowest price group. The overdrive equip- 
ment will be of most value in compara- 
tively level sections of the country, or 
for drivers who want to cover long dis- 
tances anywhere with maximum economy. 

The Buick 40A is a “Best Buy” in its 
price class, subject to the same qualify- 
ing statements applied to the Buick 40 
in February, and provided maximum 
seating space and extra good riding qual- 
ities are not of paramount importance. 

The Packard Clipper is in a higher 
price group than the Packard 120, which 
it probably replaces. Among $1,300 to 
$1,500 cars it rates provisionally next to 


the Cadillac. which heads the list. 
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The new Crosley,’ despite improve- 
ments, remains “Not Acceptable” for the 
types of service most Consumers require. 
It lacks normal capacity, comfort and 
power. So far, its resale value has been 
poor. But the Crosley has special uses 
and may prove more desirable than at 
present if taxes and fuel costs skyrocket. 

Six-cylinder engines for the _ long- 
rumored Ford 6 are coming down the 
assembly line in small numbers. The en- 
gine is of 90 horsepower—a long way 
from being an economy proposition—-and 
will be interchangeable with the V-8 in 
the same chassis at an initial saving to 
the buyer of about $25. That saving will 
almost certainly be supplemented by 
lower labor charges due to better accessi- 
bility. 

But remember that the horsepower 
rating of Ford engines is conservative; 
and 90 HP developed from any number 
of cylinders is no good omen for 
economy. 


DRIVING ECONOMICALLY 


PWNHE way a car is driven and cared for 
has a great deal to do with its owner’s 
fuel costs per mile. The following para- 
graphs deal with some of the ways in 
which operating costs can be reduced. 
Some of these methods can be used by 
anyone, others require considerable self- 
discipline on the driver's part. 

One of the best rules for economy: 
don’t compete with other drivers. Rapid 
acceleration laps up gasoline, is hard on 
the engine, power transmitting mecha- 
nism, and tires. Start off in low, and go 
directly into high (skipping second) at 
or below 10 mph. Get just enough start 
so that the car will pull smoothly in high. 
Or start in second, shifting to high at 
the same 10 mph speed. Starting in low 
is easier on the clutch. 

A second rule for good mileage: drive 
with a light foot all you can. Explana- 
tion: over most of the normal speed 
range from 15 or 20 mph up, your car- 
buretor is designed to operate on a lean 
mixture, too lean for maximum power. 
But regardless of car speed, when the 
accelerator is pushed down about three- 
quarters of the way or further, all car- 
buretors feed a very rich mixture to make 
sure you get maximum power. 

Fleet operators sometimes put a stop 
on the carburetor so the power jet can’t 
be brought into use, though even so the 
car can get up to 60 mph or so on a 
level road. 

With a little ingenuity, you can put a 
short spring under the accelerator, or 
hook one to the carburetor operating link- 
age, so that extra pressure will be re- 
quired to push the accelerator beyond the 
halfway point—as a reminder of where 
economy begins to disappear. 
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Though economy is usually spoken of 
in terms of miles per gallon, what you 
are really interested in is fuel cost per 
mile. And you can go as far on a gallon 
of third-grade gas, except in very hilly 
country, as you can on a gallon of Ethyl 
at a premium price. 

Third-grade fuels from reputable oil 
companies are perfectly all right to use, 
and a moderate amount of engine knock- 
ing does no harm. As hills get steeper on 
your trip, or with heavier loads, mix in 
some regular gas so that you can push 
the throttle farther down and get more 
power before knocking begins. 

Retarding the spark will lessen knock- 
ing, and this is a simple operation. Do 
not kill the knock entirely, and do not 
retard the spark for driving on the open 
road, as this will reduce your mileage 
per gallon. 

Using two gaskets instead of one un- 
der the cylinder head will lower the 
compression and make it easier to use 
third grade. The effect on power is slight. 

Frequently an exhaust gas analysis of 
the mixture being fed by your carburetor 
will reveal that the fuel metering jets 
can be replaced (usually for about $1) 


by smaller ones which will give better 
mileage, especially during the Summer 
months. 

One of the most needless ways to 
waste gasoline—as well as rubber—is to 
drive with underinflated tires. It takes 
power to drive tires anyway, and some 
recent figures show that if the tires are 
20% below their normal pressure they 
absorb 13% more power than usual. 

A dirty air filter—the air filter is in 
that black tin connected to the top of 
the carburetor—is another gas thief. It 
is a simple matter to dismantle the filter; 
wash the copper mesh part in kerosene 
or gasoline, dunk it in cylinder oil (old 
oil will do). let it drain, then replace it. 
(Instructions for cleaning oi] bath type 
filters are different, but are printed on 
the filter. ) 

When you have the filter off, look down 
the throat of the carburetor while some- 
one steps on the accelerator (with the 
engine stopped). and you will see how 
“stepping on it” sends an extra stream 
of gasoline on its way. 

Aging. maladjusted carburetors are 
prolific causes of poor gas mileage, but 
amateurs should not tinker with them. 





passing through the engine per mile. 


ore fitted. 





“Economy Equipment available. 





Buying for Fuel Economy 


Steep rises in gasoline prices, plus impending gas and oil toxes, turn a spotlight on 
operating economy. Though modified by differences in carburetor efficiency, engine design 
ond weight, gas mileage per gallon stays reasonably proportional to the amount of mixture 


In the accompanying table, the difference in day-in-and-day-out mileage between the 
lowest and highest cars will be at least 8 miles per gallon. The table shows the mixture 
used, in cubic feet, for standard cars consuming 200 cubic feet or less per mile. Also 
shown are the reductions in mixture per mile when available optional ratios or overdrives 


Both CHEVROLET and PLYMOUTH can be hed on order with "economy equipment,” as 
supplied to fleet operators, increasing the efficiency of fuel use 15°/, fo 20°/, by limiting 
power and top speed. This equipment can be bought as “exchange packages’ for some 
of the CHEVROLET and PLYMOUTH models in service. 


FACTORY 
PRICE CUBIC FEET PER MILE 
MODEL ($) (Standard) (Optione ) (Overdrive) 
WILLYS AMERICAR 659 705 757 133 96 
NASH 600' 785 817 158 122 
HUDSON Deluxe 6, 10 872 171 155 124 
STUDEBAKER CHAMPION .. 780 173 156 125 
PLYMOUTH 6 780 178 ‘ 
MERCURY .. 992 178 
FORD V-8... 766 802 180 169 
HUDSON Super 6, 11.... 945 187 149 
CHEVROLET MASTER Deluxe... 795 192 174 . 
DODGE Deluxe 920 193 
DESOTO Deluxe ‘ 995 200 173 
NEW MODELS 
BUICK 40A.. 1021 216 206 
CROSLEY 409 53 a 
PACKARD CLIPPER. . 1375 241 185 
WILLYS PLAINSMAN..... 757 133 : 96 


1 The NASH 600 rating in February was probationary; the car now rates well up on the “Also Acceptable” list. 
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Coated Table Coverings 


What's the best buy? 


CU's tests show it's Koroseal. But 


Koroseal is off the market now. You'll have to rely on oilcloth 


and pyroxylin, which are good for some uses, poor for others 


he. TECHNICIANS tested coated table 
coverings with 16 common household 
stains and subjected the samples to 
stringent tests of wear and cracking re- 
sistance in an effort to find the ideal 
coated fabric—one which would be dur- 
able, easily cleaned, would not crack and 
would not stain. CU found no such ideal 
fabric. It did learn facts which can help 
consumers make best use of coated fab- 
rics now available. Fabrics tested included 
oilcloths, py roxylins, and Koroseal. 


RESISTANCE TO WEAR 


consists of rubs and pulls. Accordingly, 


Ordinary wear 


CU determined wear resistance by tests 
of tensile strength and resistance to abra 
sion. Fairly good durability was found 
in all the oilcloths although some brands 
were better than others. The pyroxylins 
had slightly higher tensile strength than 
the oilcloths, but, with one exception, 
only half as much resistance to abrasion 
Koroseal had high tensile strength but 


rather low resistance to abrasion 


CRACKING 


under creasing. 


Oilcloth will not stand up 
Government specifica- 
tions modestly call for resistance to just 
one crease, with the coated side out, and 
that’s about all that could be managed 
with any of the oilcloths CU tested. 
Koroseal and pyroxylin are superior be 
yond comparison in this respect. The 
Koroseal, and all but two samples of 
pyroxylin, took 20.000 creases without 


giving way 


STAIN RESISTANCE CU tested all sam 
ples with 16 common staining agents, 
including mustard, catsup, jelly, mayon 


naise, meat gravy. butter, egg. chocolate, 


gg. 
oil, ink, beet juice, vinegar, toilet soap, 
alkali soap, aleohol and water. Each 
was left on the fabric for 24 hours. 
Oilcloths were attacked by both neu- 
tral and alkali soap, and by mustard, ink 
and beet juice. Pyroxylin came off no 
better, being affected by alkali soap, mus- 
tard. ink. beet juice and alcohol. Koro- 
seal was marked only by the ink and 
very slightly—by alkali soap. 


RECOMMENDED USES As a table cover- 
ing. Koroseal merits first choice. It’s 
fairly strong, won't crack, and stains 
much less easily than any other fabric 
tested. Pyroxylins should be fairly satis- 
factory, but they are subject to many 


A report an labor conditions in the coated 
fabrics industry appears on page 166. 
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PYROXYLIN & KOROSEAL 


Koroseal alone shows its weave. With Py- 


roxylin, as with oilcloth, the coating forms 
the surface 


stains and in addition will dissolve if 
you spill alcohol, nail polish or polish 
remover on them. Oilcloth is a poor 
table covering. If you leave it on the 
table, it cracks at the corners. If you 
take it off and fold it, it cracks at the 
folds. 

For seat pads or shelving, on the other 
hand, where no folding is called for and 
resistance to abrasion is important, you'll 
find oilcloth cheaper than and superior 
to both pyroxylin and Koroseal. 


CARE OF COATED FABRICS No coated 
fabrics should be folded while wet. They 
should be kept away from extreme heat 
or sunshine. Food and other stains should 
be removed quickly. Wash them with 
lukewarm water, using either no soap or 
a neutral soap, and a soft brush or cloth. 
Never use harsh cleansers such as scour- 
ing powders. Avoid spilling alcohol, nail 
polish or polish remover on oilcloths 
and pyroxylins. Do not place any very 


hot objects, such as heated pots or elec- 
tric irons on any coated fabrics. 


OILCLOTH 


Three manufacturers make most of the 
oilcloth you will find in stores. Though 
brand name is seldom given, you can identify 








each brand by a distinctive marking on us 

back. Eight samples of each oilcloth were 

tested, 

Meritas (Standard Coated Products ¢ orp.). 
Fabrics can be identified by a small white 
and colored check on the back. Samples 
were of consistently higher quality than 
either of the other two brands tested. 

Blenback Coated Fabrics) 
Can be identified by solid-color backs 
Fabrics were inferior to Meritas. 


(Columbus 


Pine Tree (Wadsworth & Woodman). Can 
be identified by a small flower design on 
back. The figured patterns were equal 
in quality to Blenback. Solid colors were 


inferior to all others tested, 





PYROXYLIN 


Samples of the pyroxylin-coated fabrics 





of two of the above makers, plus one made 
by the DuPont Co. were tested. Fabrics 
have no distinctive markings on the ba 

and must be asked for by brand name. Three 
samples of each pyroxylin were tested. Ir 


order of quality the brands rated as follows 
Veritas. 
Pine Tree. 


DuPont ‘equal to Pine Tree in quality 


KOROSEAL 


This product has high tensile strengt 








rather low resistance to abrasion, stood up 
well under creasing and staining tests. 
Koroseal is made by the Sunlite Mfg. Co 
under license to the B. F. Goodrich Co 
After CU’s tests were completed the Sun 
lite company announced that the product 
was no longer available as a table covering, 
having been declared an essential commodity 
for National Defense for use by the Navy. 
Dealers will probably be able to satisfy 
demand out of present stocks for a while 





YOU CAN TELL THE BRAND OF OILCLOTH FROM THE BACK 


Pine Tree (left) has flower design; Meritas (center) uses a check; Blenback is solid 
color. These three account for most of the oilcloth sold 
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MEDICAL SECTION 


HAROLD AARON, M. D., SPECIAL MEDICAL ADVISER 


MEDICAL CONSULTANTS: Dr. Anton J. Carison—Chairman, Dep't of Physiology, Uni- 
versity of Chicago; Past President, American Physiological Society; Dr. Theodor Rosebury— 
Assistant Professor of Bacteriology, College of Physicians & Surgeons, and School of Dental 
and Oral Surgery, Columbia University; Dr. Marion B. Sulzberger—Ass't Professor of Clini- 
cal Dermatology and Syphilology, New York Post-Graduate Medical School, Columbia 
University; Editor, Journal of Investigative Dermatology. 


CU's Medical Consultants give technical advice on matters of medicine which lie within their 
fields. CU is responsible for all opinions concerning social, economic and public health questions. 











A Food Guide for America 


...is set forth for the National Nutrition Conference to figure out 
ways of realizing. CU's Medical Adviser, a delegate to the Con- 


ference, here discusses the guide in terms of its everyday meanings 


+n May 25, the day before the Na- This was more alarming than had 
Q tional Nutrition Conference opened, been supposed. But not until examina- 
Dr. Russel M. Wilder of the Mayo Clinic, tions of draftees showed that over 40% 
Chairman of the Food & Nutrition Com- were unfit and that much of the unfitness 
mittee of the National Research Coun- was due to poor nutrition were motions 
cil. announced a “new food guide for begun for a nation-wide nutrition program. 
America.” It was a comprehensive tabu- The proposals of the National Research 
lation of the amounts of vitamins, min- Council and the resolutions of the Na- 


erals and other food elements needed in 
the American diet to produce a well-fed 


tional Nutrition Conference (see page 
163) are the first steps in this program. 


HAT good food has a profound effect 
j= well-being and efficiency has re- 
ceived striking confirmation in experi- 
ments with animals and in human nutri- 
tion studies. According to Dr. Henry C. 
Sherman, a leading authority who ad- 
dressed the Conference, the finding 
which has attracted most attention is 
that good food will cause an increase 
in the life expectation of the normal 
adult. 

There seems to be sound scientific evi- 
dence for the assertion that the present- 
day science of nutrition offers “an extra 
decade to human life lived under its 
guidance.” And it is important to note 
that the extra years, whatever their num- 
ber may be, are not added to old age but 
are inserted at the prime of life. 

In children, good food promotes better 
growth and development. In mothers, it 
promotes better offspring and greater 
stamina in pregnancy and lactation. At 
all ages, good nutrition offers new poten- 
tialities in physicial endurance and eff- 
cient living. 

The secret of good nutrition lies in the 
daily selection of a well-rounded diet of 
natural foods. Natural foods do not mean 
sea-weed, grass, raw steaks, or other 
fetishes of the faddists and the crackpots. 
The common varieties of foodstuffs, 
edible, enjoyable and available from 
the grocer and the butcher, are natural 
foods. They include dairy products 
(milk and milk products, butter, cheese 
and eggs); vegetables for salads and 
cooking; fruits edible raw or in stewed 
form; whole-grain bread. flour and 








people. 
. . 7, _ 

It was not a new idea; other and What America's Diet Ought To Be 
similar standards had been set forth ; 
before. But it was a particularly apt THe daily food suggestions below measure up approximately to the proposed recommenda- 

oa : Pe tions set by the National Research Council in its “new food guide for America.” 
one. Through the three days of the Con- 
ference that followed, the food guide DURING 
: : , i PREGNANCY & 
stayed in the minds of many a delegate FOOD FoR CHILDaEN 1 aetamOee son anuest 
and figured in the words of many a —_ 
speaker. It became, as intended, a goal Milk Ip to 2 pints 2 pints | pint 
for the Conference to figure out ways of Meet 3 to 4 servings a week | serving daily | serving 
— preferable daily 

realizing. peer 

The fact that a conference was being Eggs | or 2 | or 2 
held was sufficient indication that the Vegetables 2 (one of which should 
goal of good nutrition for America was be green or yellow) 2 2 
a long way off. Fruits 2 (1 of which should be 

How far off, numerous surveys by gov- a citrus fruit or tomato) 2 2 

: . Butter (or 

ernment and private agencies had been Gieomacusdne 
indicating. One of the most comprehen- with vitamin A) As desired As desired As desired 
sive was made in 1936 by the U. S. — Giisis ents Whole grain 
Bureau of Home Economics. It revealed and cerea! Whole grain preferred preferred! preferred! 
that 45 million Americans had bad diets, - 
that only one-fourth of the population ‘walad at tent tt ee usually cannot tolerate whole-grain products. For them 
had good diets. 
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THESE FAMILIES 





More money for food makes it easier to buy good diets 








PER PERSON HAD GOOD DIETS HAD FAIR DIETS HAD POOR DIETS 
PER WEEK 
$1.75 pe penne oe 
$3.15 rata baeee ei t 
Each symbol represents 10 percent of the families at cach food spending level. 
CHARTS FROM “ARE WE WELL FED MISCELLANEOUS PUBLICATION 430, U. 8. DEP’T OF AGRICULTIRE 


cereals; and animal products (meats, 


fish and poultry). 


of foodstuffs 


These classes 


five main 
are the “protective” foods “protective” 
of the ideal nutritional health of the 


individual because they furnish 


good proteins and an abundance of vita- 


energy, 


mins and minerals. 


And the 


in its 


Conference unanimous 
that robust health re- 
quires emphasis upon protective natural 
foods, not upon vitamin preparations. A 
person diet of 
natural foodstuffs, as CU has pointed out 
in many issues of the Reports, is better 


was 
insistence 


living on a wholesome 


fed than a person having a careless diet 
the 
preparations. 


supplemented by most expensive 


vitamin 
Experiences in the treatment of severe 
show the im- 
Most of the 
striking symptoms of pellagra can be 
relieved by pure synthetic vitamins but 
the relief will not be permanent and 
improvement will not continue unless the 
patient also gets a good, wholesome diet. 
foodstuffs provide the 


INCE natural 
s fundamental basis for good nutri- 
tion, it is important—in with the 
Conference's emphasis on _ spreading 
knowledge of good nutritional standards 

that several misunderstandings about 
them be cleared up. Natural foods are 
not something that we get only by re- 
the eating customs of an 
island native. Vegetables and meats can 
be cooked to retain most if not all their 
nutritional quality. Milk 
its insignificant vitamin C 
pasteurization, 

Natural in short, lose little or 
nothing by proper cooking practices or 
sanitary measures. But they do lose a 


vitamin deficiencies also 


portance of natural foods. 


line 


verting to 


loses only 


content by 


foods, 


good deal by certain “processing” 
measures, and the most important of 
these is the processing of whole-wheat 


flour to make refined white bread and 
flour and prepared dry breakfast cereals. 

The loss of the B vitamins and min- 
erals in the refining process has been 


discussed in the 


issues of 
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previous 


Reports. Because so much of the bread, 
flour and cereal bought in this country 
is refined or devitalized, and 
these products loom so large in the diet 
of most (and especially the 
the National Research Council 
made its recommendations to fortify re- 
fined flour and breads with thiamin, ribo- 
flavin, nicotinic acid and iron. ( Manu- 
facturers. are permitted to enrich flour 
without riboflavin until January 1, 1942. 
when they will be expected to include 
page 144). Enriched breads are 
now available in all parts of the United 


States. 


because 


people 


poor - 


it see 


Naturally the whole-grain bread. such 
as whole-wheat. is preferable because it 
contains other vitamins as well as thiamin 
and nicotinic acid. On the other hand, 
until the habits of the American people 
can be changed or until the millers have 
learned to produce a bread having the 
appeal of white bread without its nutri- 
tional defects, the “enriched” bread must 
be welcomed as a step toward better 
nutrition. 

As has been frequently pointed out in 
the Reports, one big reason for the wide 
the 
consumption of sweets and 
starchy foods. These refined foods and 
sweets furnish a high energy yield only 
and thus tend to displace the more valu- 


extent of nutritional deficiency is 
excessive 


able vitamin- and mineral-rich natural 
foods from the diet. 

Another important element in the re- 
lationship between natural food and good 
nutrition is the role of meat products. It 
is often overlooked that meat is a valu- 
able “protective” food—valuable because 
of its high content of the B vitamins, 
good proteins and minerals, as well as 
easily utilizable energy. It is particularly 
among the the 45 million with 
inadequate diets—that more meat should 
be made available. 

But meat is also valuable because it 
makes eating pleasurable; and pleasur- 
able eating 


poor 


increases the utilization of 


the good nutrients in food. As Federal 
Security Administrator Paul McNutt 


said: “Food isn’t food unless it has vita- 

min Z”—just plain zest. 

get zestful eating meat 

between the ribs. “Not the ‘tea shoppe’ 

but the T-bone steak should be the 

symbol” of progress in nutrition. 
before the 


PEAKING 
opened, Dr. 


geon General of 


And you can't 


without good 


Conference 
Parran, Sur- 


Public Health 


Thomas 
the 
Se! V ice, said : 


Now, for the first time, the United 
States has definite nutrition recommenda 
tions from an authoritative national com- 
mittee which has pooled all the available 
knowledge on and drawn a blue- 
print of the amounts and kinds of dietary 
essentials for good health. ... Many diets 
today do not reach these standards. This 
is a dangerous situation. Our work is to 
bring the story of good nutrition to every 
American family. Those who can afford 
the foods recommended will want to in- 
clude all of them. Those whose budgets 
do not permit them to buy what they need 
are the responsibility of all of us. I 
expect the National Nutrition Conference 
for Defense to outline ways in which this 
new dietary yardstick can become a 
reality. 


foods 


It was a large order. For a survey of 
steps taken by the Conference to make 
“this new dietary yardstick a reality,” 


see page 163. 





Millions of families have low incomes 


INCOME GROUPS 


$1 ,000-¢1,499 
$1,500-$1,999 
$2,000-$2,999 
$3,000-$4,999 


$5,000 AND OVER 





VILLAGE AND CITY NON. 
RELIEF FAMILIES, 1935-36 
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Are We Well Fed? 


The 


an alarming “no.” 
meet the growing threat of 


N Washington’s swanky Mayflower 
I Hotel, 900 delegates met last month 
to talk of food. Nutrition research work- 
ers, public health administrators, econ- 
omists, businessmen, labor and consumer 
representatives—they had been called by 
the President to a National Nutrition 
Conference. Their job was to consider 
certain threatening facts about America’s 
diet, to propose a national policy to meet 
the problem. 

Here were the facts, as presented and 
driven home by eminent nutritionists and 
government officials: 

Only about a fourth of the families in 
the U. S. are well fed. 

Over a third have diets which cannot 
be considered adequate from even the 
most conservative standards. 

Forty per cent of the young men of 
draft age are not physically fit. 

We've learned much about food since 
World War I. But Selective Service 
examinations show we're no better fed 
now than in 1918. 

“We still fail to keep up a steady flow 
of dairy products, meats, fruits and 
vegetables from the farms to the tables 
of city dwellers,” admitted Federal Se- 
curity Administrator Paul McNutt in his 
introductory statement on the Conference. 
“Our American genius for organization 
and production fails when it comes to 
distribution. We've been saying this for 
a long time, but we haven’t done very 
much about it.” 

Thus exhorted, the delegates gathered 
into section meetings, to consider by what 
means 45 million families could be 
brought up above the starvation line, by 
what means the findings of food science 
could be realized for the three out of four 
American families who are not well fed. 

From Section to Section, from day to 
day, the points most frequently made by 
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National Nutrition Conference finds that the answer is 
What the delegates brought forth to help 


malnutrition is here reported 


one delegate after another were these: 

1. The relation between low incomes 
and malnutrition. The charts showed 
plainly that millions of Americans cannot 
buy the food they need, whatever their 
knowledge of good nutrition. 

2. The need for relating any national 
program to the smallest community unit. 
Local differences make local leadership 
in furthering nutritional knowledge es- 
sential. 

3. The need for more graphic presenta- 
tion of available facts. Films, radio pro- 
grams, posters and community exhibits 
must be used to reach a large section of 
the population. 

4. The importance of existing food 
habits. Nutrition programs in each com- 
munity will succeed best by adding to 
rather than substituting for the existing 
diet. 

On the third day of the Conference, the 
Sections brought in their reports. And 
immediately afterwards, a digest of the 
reports to be sent to the President was 
made public. 

That final digest was important almost 
as much for what was left out as for 
what was included. Nine Sections of ex- 
perts, invited to participate, had presented 
definite recommendations in their special 
fields. Many of the recommendations, al- 
though officially a part of the Conference 
proceedings, were omitted or generalized 
into meaninglessness in the digest. Those 
that were included, however, were suff- 
cient to offer a clue to the very important 
immediate action that could result from 
the Conference: 

Translation of the National Research 
Council’s “food guide” (see page 161) 
into terms of appetizing menus; 

more food training for workers in the 
food field; 


a program of popular education; 


“vigorous and continued attack on the 
fundamental problems of unemployment. 
insecure employment, and rates of pay 
inadequate to maintain an American 
standard of living”; 

full use of the Food Stamp Plan; 

free school lunches and low-cost milk 
distribution; 

improvement of distribution practices 
towards greater economy for consumers; 

greater farm production of protective 


foods. 


MONG the omissions, specific and im- 

portant recommendations made by 

some of the Sections but not covered in 
the final report included these: 


Lifting of the tax burden on low- 
income groups; 
a Government Bureau of Consumer 


Standards; 

expansion of production of consumer 
goods; 

support for consumer cooperatives; 

better community facilities for process- 
ing and conserving foods; 

therapeutic diet clinics. 

The significance of such omissions as 
these was highlighted by a statement read 
to the Conference by Mrs. Alice B. Tre- 
leaven, who spoke for 18 delegates repre 
senting 806 labor and consumer groups. 
Said she, in part: 

“1. We see no facilities provided to 
pursue the program in behalf of the con- 
sumer—this nutrition problem 
clearly to the need for 
Agency in the government. 

“2. Consumer organizations see little 
prospect of doing all possible to make the 
recommendations. a reality unless wide 
representation is afforded consumer and 
labor groups on State and local com- 
mittees. 

“3. Our delegates do not feel that the 
question of prices has been adequately 
treated. .. . We need a positive program 
of price control. We need better informa- 
tion on prices. 

“4. We must also point out that price 
controls may be meaningless if they are 
not accompanied by standards and quality 
controls. 

“5. One-third of the nation does not 
have the minimum nutrition requirements. 
This condition will not be remedied by 
increasing the tax burden of this section 
of the population. They are now over- 
taxed and underpaid to the point of slow 
starvation.” 

The greatest benefit from the Con- 
ference, and it is a very important one, 
is the increased awareness that it brings 
to our national needs. If the facts are 
circulated and discussed, and if con- 
sumers take the needed action, many of 
the Conference recommendations can be 
carried out. As for the action needed, see 
page 143. 


points 
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Radio Broadcasting: The FCC 
Injects Some Competition 


And the networks fight to avoid it. Here's what's happening 


ore eloquent than any address at 
M this year’s convention of the Na- 


tional Ass’n of Broadcasters, was the 
angry walkout of James L. Fly. That 
exit was the only reply allowed him 
after Newspaper Publisher Mark Eth- 


ridge had denounced Chairman Fly’s 
Federal Communications Commission as 
unfair to the radio broadcasting industry. 
Fly industriously scribbled notes during 
the Ethridge speech, only to hear NAB 
President Neville Miller adjourn the meet- 
ing as soon as Ethridge had finished. 

Fly’s unfairness seems to have con- 
sisted in issuing a report in which he 
and a majority of the members of the 
Commission told some unpleasant truths 
the radio industry and set some 
new rules for its conduct. They were 
untactful enough to say what everybody 
in the industry knows but seldom men- 
tions: that radio broadcasting is suffer- 
ing from an advanced case of monopoly. 

On the basis of the report, Publisher 
Ethridge called the FCC dishonest, unin- 
telligent, partial to Congressmen, an 
enemy of the “American system of broad- 
casting” and the evil genius in a plot 
to place broadcasting under government 


about 


ownership. 

Ethridge, a former NAB president, is 
manager and vice-president of the Louis- 
ville Courier-Journal. And the Courier- 
Journal owns Station WHAS. When the 
FCC some months ago issued a notice 
that no FM stations would be licensed to 
newspapers pending an investigation of 
newspaper control of radio stations, a 
group of radio-owning newspapers raised 
a $200,000 “war chest” to safeguard 
their interests. They picked Ethridge as 
their leader. 

From the vantage point afforded by his 
chairmanship of a committee prepared 
to spend $200,000 to prove how wrong 
the FCC was, Ethridge got a go-ahead 
from the President to make a study of 
radio regulations. 

At the NAB convention, Ethridge ex- 
pressed hurt astonishment that the FCC 
report had been issued without waiting 
for his conclusions. “There has been 
a breach of faith,” he complained, “and 
I am perfectly sure that it can be pinned 
directly upon the Commission majority.” 


WHAT THE FCC FOUND 
HE FCC’s Chain Broadcasting Re- 
Ti pent 


cause of all this furor, dis- 
closed a rather startling situation. 
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Between them, NBC and CBS own or 
control 50 of the 52 high-powered, clear- 
channel stations in the U. S. They have 
control of over 85% of the night-time 
power of all full-time stations." 

Under a “good business arrangement,” 
stations affiliating with the networks are 
so tied down that it is impossible for 
them to do anything but follow network 
policy in regard to programming. The 
NBC and CBS contracts usually provide 
that for five years the station will carry 
only one network’s programs, at adver- 
tising rates set by the network. 

An individual station can refuse a net- 
work program (on three weeks’ notice) 
only if it proves to the network’s satis- 





faction that the program it plans is more 
in the “public interest” than the net- 
work’s program. (This happy condition 
is what CBS refers to as the “essentially 
free and voluntary relations between the 
individual broadcasting station and the 
radio networks.” ) 

Broadcasting activities, however, by no 
means complete the picture. CBS has 
as adjuncts an artists’ bureau, phono- 
graph and transcription business, and 
RCA (of which NBC is a subsidiary) 
seems to be suffering from 
elephantiasis. 

The Radio Corp. of America, from an 
unprententious start in 1919, has gradu- 
ally grown until it involves not only two 
national networks (NBC’s Red and Blue) 
but a host of other enterprises, more or 
less related. There is RCA Communica- 
tions, an international and domestic radio 
communications Radiomarine 
Corp., ship-to-ship and ship-to-shore com- 


economic 


business; 


*Unless otherwise indicated, al] figures 
refer to 1938, the date of the investigation 
on which the report is based. 





celebration. 


Consumers Union, Chairman. 


members of the Board of Directors. 


chusetts Institute of Technology. 


Consultant, Consumers Union. 


"The Scientist Examines the Consumer,” 


Studies, Simmons College, Chairman. 
Price Administration & Civilian Supply. 


University. 





"Science in the Service of the Consumer” 


A’ THE University of New Hampshire, Durham, N. H., the two-day joint conference of 

Consumers Union and the American Ass'n of Scientific Workers will hold forth on 
the 17th and 18th of this month, in connection with the University's 75th anniversary 
All CU members who can, are urged to attend. There is no charge for any 
of the sessions; arrangements can be made for low-cost accommodations. The final pro- 
gram for the two days (announced in part in last month's Reports) is as follows: 


Tuesday, June 17 
FIFTH ANNUAL MEETING OF CONSUMERS UNION, Colston E. Warne, President of 


Reports by officers of Consumers Union, and announcement of results of balloting for 


AFTERNOON SESSION, Wendell H. Furry, Chairman of Boston-Cambridge Branch, 
American Ass'n. of Scientific Workers, Chairman. 

“Houses for the Consumer,’ Edwin B. Goodell, Jr., Architect. 

"Frequency Modulation,” L. B. Arguimbau, Dep't. of Electrical Engineering, Massa- 


One hour of scientific motion pictures of interest to consumers. 


DINNER MEETING, Colston E. Warne, President of Consumers Union, Chairman. 
“Poisons in Food," Dr. Anton J. Carlson, Chairman, Dep't. of Physiology, University 
of Chicago; President of the American Ass'n. of Scientific Workers. 


Wednesday, June 18 


MORNING SESSION, Daisy Dean Williamson, University of New Hampshire, Chairman. 

"Diet and Teeth,” Dr. Theodor Rosebury, College of Physicians & Surgeons, and School 
of Dental & Oral Surgery, Columbia University. 

“Consumer Protection Against Rising Living Costs,” Mildred Edie, Consumer Division, 
Office of Price Administration & Civilian Supply; former editor, Bread & Butter. 

"A Nutritional Program for the United States,” 


LUNCHEON MEETING, Arthur Kallet, Director, Consumers Union, Chairman. 

Dr. Gerald Wendt, former Dean, 
Chemistry & Physics, Pennsylvania State College. 

“America's Choice Today—Creating Abundance or Subsidizing Scarcity," Murray D. 
Lincoln, President, Cooperative League of U.S.A. 


AFTERNOON SESSION, Professor Harrison Harley, Director, School of Professional 
“Rent Control,” Joseph P. Tufts, Consultant to Rent Section, Price Division, Office of 


“College Courses on Marriage,” Dr. Norman E. Himes, Dep't. of Sociology, Colgate 


Dr. Harold Aaron, Special Medical 


School of 
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munication; RCA Manufacturing Co., 
which makes phonographs, records, tran- 
scriptions, television, FM and standard 
broadcast transmitters and _ receivers. 

NBC, which grew from two stations in 
1923 to a double network of 221 in 1941, 
has in addition an artists’ bureau, concert 
service and transcription business. With 
the advent of Broadcast Music, Inc., RCA 
shares in the music publishing business. 

Against a background of many facts 
and figures such as these, the FCC's 
philosophy is set forth unequivocally in 
the Report. 


The United Siates has rejected gov- 
ernment ownership of broadcasting sta- 
tions, believing that the power inherent 
in control over broadcasting is too great 
and too dangerous to the maintenance of 
free institutions to permit its exercise by 
one body, even though elected by or 
responsible to the whole people. But in 
avoiding the concentration of power over 
radio broadcasting in the hands of gov- 
ernment, we must not fall into an even 
more dangerous pitfall: the concentration 
of that power in the hands of self-per- 
petuating management groups. 


THE NEW RULES 
N*: rules for the broadcasting indus- 


try set forth in the Chain Broad- 
casting Report require the disposal of one 
of its networks by NBC, and disposal of 
particular stations by NBC and possibly 
by CBS in order that one network won't 
control two stations in any community 
and won't control the only desirable sta- 
tion in any The network 
station contracts may no longer be ex- 
clusive, and are generally loosened up 
to give individual stations a little more 
meaning in their own right and to keep 
down network dominance. 
Under the present 
sumers are at 


community. 


arrangement con- 
deprived of the 
privilege of hearing programs which they 
may want. As just one example, in Buf- 
falo the local Mutual outlets decided not 
to carry the American Forum of the Air. 
A non-affiliated station anxious and able 
to carry the program couldn’t have it 
because of the “exclusive” provisions in 
Mutual’s contract. 

Mutual obtained the exclusive rights 
to broadcast the World Series baseball 
games of October 1939, with Gillette as 
commercial sponsor. CBS and NBC im- 
mediately reminded their affiliates that 
they couldn’t carry this program because 
their contracts were exclusive. 

What can listeners expect as a result 
of the new rules (they are scheduled to go 
into effect about August 1)? Will they 
mean that the fine sustaining programs 
must go? Will the Metropolitan Opera 
and the European news broadcasts cease? 

Of course they won't, any more than 
the networks will sell their fine transmit- 
ting equipment and replace it with cheap 


June, 1941 


times 


substitutes in the name of economy. 
These sustaining programs with their 
widespread audience appeal have become 
just as important an investment in the 
radio business as high-powered broad- 
casting equipment with its greater cover- 
age. 

Individual bookkeeping arrangements 
may change. Instead of carrying a cer- 
tain number of commercial programs 
free, the stations may subscribe to and 
pay for the various sustaining programs. 
CBS, with an excellent record in pro- 
grams of this type, may be shocked to 
find its income increasing. 

In regard to advertising revenue, it 
isn’t likely to go down. Indeed, in many 
cases it’s likely to go up. Instead of 
promising a certain amount of listener 
coverage based only on the time and 
length of the program, all networks can 
tell their advertisers, “If your program’s 
good enough, the sky’s the limit.” 

It won't take long to find out how 
many stations will make room for a really 
good program. And consumers can 
help the process along by making their 
likes and dislikes known to station man- 
agers. Under the new rules, consumer 
response should carry more weight and 
make itself more directly felt. 

In cities with four or more radio sta- 
tions, there will probably be little im- 
mediate change. But in areas served by 
three or less stations the change should 
become immediately apparent. Programs 
formerly received only on a clear night 
and from a distant station may be broad- 
cast locally. There will probably be 
considerable shifting of programs. 

It is not unlikely that there will also be 
a gradual trend toward a greater number 
of locally produced sustaining programs. 
Consumer education could well 
prove to be an inexpensive, audience- 
building substitute for some of the net- 
work “dramas.” 

Mutual sees in the new rules, which 
put the market on a comparatively com- 
petitive basis, an opportunity. CBS and 
NBC have misgivings. A CBS pamphlet 
just issued (“What the New Radio Rules 
Mean”) is typical of the objections to 
the report. Analyzing the regulations one 
by one, it gives the reader to understand 
that each of them is sufficient to bring 
disaster and financial ruin on CBS and 
long silences to the radio audience. 


series 


For example: 


Rule No. 1 says in effect: The Com- 
mission will take away the license of 
any station if it agrees to broadcast net- 
work programs from only one network 
even though the station does not want 
and cannot find time for programs from 
more than one network. 


Actually the rule says: 


No license shall be granted to a stand- 
ard broadcast station having any contract, 


arrangement, or understanding, express 
or implied, with a network organization 
under which the station is prevented or 
hindered from, or penalized for, broadcast- 
ing the programs of any other network 
organization, [Italics ours.] 


CBS would have you believe that un- 
wanted programs are to be forced on the 
stations; in fact, they are merely given 
freedom of choice to use whichever pro- 
grams of the several networks they feel 
would best satisfy local demand. 

Until the past year, Mutual operated 
under just such conditions as will exist 
for the industry as a whole after the new 
rules go into effect. (In 1940 Mutual 
introduced restrictions into its contracts 
lest Elliot Roosevelt’s projected Trans- 
continental Broadcasting System lure its 
members from it.) Despite the latitude 
of these conditions Mutual stations car- 
ried sustaining programs, had nation- 
wide advertisers, and made money. 

But NBC and CBS, and the National 
Ass'n of Broadcasters, want no part of 
the freer competition which the FCC 
rules open up. 


THE FIGHT 


HE fight against the new rules can 

be roughly divided into four phases. 
First came the appeal to the White 
House. Telegrams of protest were sent to 
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17 Union Square W., N. Y. C. 





1 am enclosing $ for which 
please send me the material | have 
checked below: 


[]"Look Before You Cook"—Price to 
CU Members"—$!.50. 


[] "Science in the Service of the Con- 
sumer" —$1. 


[] Bound Volumes, 1936-37, 1938, 1939— 
each $2. 1940—$2.50. (Check 
year.) 


[] Complete Set of Volumes Ordered 
Together—$7. 


[]Any Three 
gether—$5. 


Volumes Ordered To- 


(] “Wines & Liquors," 1941 Edition—50c. 
C] “How to Buy Furs""—50c. 
[] "Good Heaith & Bad Medicine,” by 


Harold Aaron, M.D.—Price to CU 
Members—$!.50. 


NAME 


ADDRESS 
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the President by both CBS’s President 
William Paley and NBC’s President Niles 
Trammell. The answers, since not made 
public, were probably not too satisfac- 
tory. Ethridge’s indirect appeal—he was 
sure the President had been “deceived” 


about the report—failed to draw any 
White House comment. 

Second came the appeal to the public. 
This can be expected to continue until 
the issue is finally settled. (The attitude 
of the press is bound to be more than 
ever sympathetic because of the possible 
FCC order separating control of radio 
and newspapers.) Radio men publicly 
protested their complete surprise at this 
sudden move on the part of the gover- 
ment—a scant three years elapsed be- 
tween the order for an investigation and 
the issuance of the report on chain 
broadcasting. They vowed that this was 
no time for change. 

Third step is a Congressional inves- 
tigation. As we go to press, the Senate 
Interstate Commerce Committee is hold- 
ing hearings to decide whether or not 
to approve Senator White’s NAB-sup- 
ported resolution to investigate the FCC. 
First witness was FCC Chairman Fly; 
in the audience were practically all the 
network bigwigs. Substance of the first 
day’s testimony was a resume of the 


SONSUMERS UNION 


17 Union Square W., N. Y. C. 





1 enclose $3.50 for which please 


[] Enter me as a member of Consum- 
ers Union and send me the Reports 
for one year. 


[] Renew my membership for one year. 


I enclose $4 for which please 


[] Enter me as a member and send me 
the Reports and Bread & Butter for 
one year. 


[] Renew my membership for one year 
and send me Bread & Butter to run 
concurrently with the Reports. 


| enclose 50¢ for which please 

[] Send me Bread & Butter for the dura- 
tion of my CU membership (up to 
one year). 

I enclose $1 for which please 


[] Enter my subscription to Bread & 
Butter for one year. 


I agree to keep confidential all material 
so designated. 


NAME sebecccectass 


ADDRESS . 
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monopolistic characteristics of broad- 
casting which had led to the FCC report 
and new rules. Both the Committee and 
the full Senate must approve before any- 
thing is done. And while an investiga- 
tion is always tempting, Washington 
experts believe the powers behind this 
one will not be able to put it over. 
Fourth step is an appeal to the courts. 
The networks will probably apply for 


an injunction to restrain the FCC from 
enforcing its regulations, although they 
may wait for a test case. 

While it may be a spectacular fight, 
the new rules are unlikely to be either 
withdrawn or overruled. Even Billboard, 
a trade paper, has said that realists in 
the industry believe the report will stick, 
that many broadcasters are only deceiv- 
ing themselves by “wishful thinking.” 


Labor: Women’s Slips 


A supplement to the technical report on page 152 


pout half the 60,000 underwear 
A workers, mostly in and around New 
York City, are organized in union shops 
under contract with the International 
Ladies Garment Workers Union (AFL). 
Some out-of-town shops, such as Barbi- 
zon, are organized too. But many of the 
out-of-town shops are runaways. They 
have fled New York’s union pressure for 
the comparative isolation of small towns. 
Last month, the union’s executive board 
authorized a drive to organize all non- 
union underwear shops, both in and out 
of New York. 

Consumers can help the union’s drive 
by insisting on union-made slips, and 
explaining to salesclerks and buyers why 
they do so. 

Wage minimums in union shops are 
$18.70 for pressers, examiners and finish- 
ers, $23.10 for operators, for a 374-hour, 
five-day week. These are essentially the 
same as when CU last reported on them 
(October 1937). Floor girls, formerly 
not in the union, have been taken in and 
their pay has been raised from $10 to 
$14. 


The Wage-Hour Law minimum for the 


industry is $14 for a 40-hour week. But 
in the non-union shops, the minimum 
and maximum wages are apt to be pretty 
close together, states the union. In organ- 
ized shops, price scales are set up which 
enable skilled operators to average $28 
a week on better-quality slips such as 
those rated by CU. 


The following slips tested by CU are 
union-made: 

Barbizon (Barbizon Corp.); Full O 
Fashion (David Korn & Co.); Mary 
Barron (Davidson Bros. Corp.) ; Radelle 
(Sussberg & Feinberg); Rhythm Swing 
(Patricia Petticoat Co.); Sharloo 
Trillium (Tailored Silk Undergarment 
Co.); Yolande (Lande & Miskind Co.). 


Of the brands tested, the following are 
non-union: 

Flexo-Seam (Aronson-Caplin Co.) ; 
Fling Flare (Joseph Adelson & Sons); 
Strainless (Ralco Undergarment Co.). 

Sears’ (Sears-Roebuck) and Ward’s 
(Montgomery Ward) slips may be pro- 
duced by more than one manufacturer. 
CU has been unable to get labor infor- 
mation on them. 


Labor: Coated Fabrics 


A supplement to the technical report on page 160 


U was no general information on 

wages and working conditions in 
the coated fabric field. Two companies, 
however, are organized and pay good 
wages. Products of these companies are 
easily identified and members who want 
union-made table coverings can get them 
without difficulty. 


Meritas oilcloth and pyroxylin (Stand- 
ard Coated Products Corp.). The com- 
pany is under contract with the United 
Oilcloth Workers Federal Labor Union 
No. 19655 (AFL). The minimum weekly 
wage is $25 and the average is $30, for 
a 40-hour week. Employees get a week’s 
vacation with pay and those longer em- 
ployed are also paid for six legal holi- 
days throughout the year. The plant has 


safety provisions and is inspected bi- 
weekly by an independent doctor. 

Meritas oilcloth can be identified by 
the checker design on the back; Meritas 
pyroxylin must be asked for by name. 

Koroseal (B. F. Goodrich Rubber Co.., 
manufactures Koroseal coating). The 
plant is under contract witih Local No. 
5 of the United Rubber Workers of 
America (CIO). The standard work 
week in this plant is 36 hours, 4 less 
than the usual minimum. Average earn- 
ings for a 36-hour week are $40.68 for 
men, $26.74 for women. 

Sunlite Mfg. Co., the manufacturer 
licensed to apply the Koroseal coating 
to table coverings, is not a union firm 
so far as CU has been able to discover. 
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“Let every phrase 
possible imply that our 
cause is American, and 
that detractors are un- 
American, and more 
likely to be tools or 
dupes of foreign isms.” 
—From a list of suggested answers to critics of advertising, 
submitted by members of the Sales Executives Club of N. Y. 


Quote Without 


Comment 





“In these strange days a man who criticizes a government 
policy is very likely to be called a Fifth Columnist. If he criti- 
cizes an act of a labor union, he is a labor-baiter. If he criticizes 
the practice of the advertising profession, he is suspected of 
being a Red.”—From a speech by Walter E. Thwing, New 
York advertising executive, before the Advertising Club of 
Springfield, Mass., as reported in the CHRISTIAN SCIENCE 
MonlirTor. 


“Dr. Kenneth Dameron of Ohio State University hopes to 
see the consumer movement give us consumers collective bar- 
gaining. It’s a novel idea but somehow we don’t warm to it.” 
—From an editorial note in NAtiIon’s BUSINESS. 


“It is perhaps of little use to speculate on what should have 
been done by our schools, by parents, by health bodies, or by 
the government. Probably the depression years left their marks. 
Undoubtedly the automobile and the cash it required for 
monthly payments and for gas, oil and tires, has cost us as a 
people in physical fitness. Whatever the causes, this is the 
condition in which we find ourselves. Whether we are worse 
off physically than we were in 1917-18 is undoubtedly con- 
troversial. That our physical standards are higher now, let us 
admit. The fact remains that while we may be no worse now 
than 24 years ago we seem certainly to be no better. Better or 
worse or the same, we are physically in a condition we should 
recognize as dangerous and which we should take immediate, 
positive, and vigorous measure to correct.”"—From a speech by 
Brigadier General Lewis B. Hershey at the National Nutrition 
Conference. 


“We could feed and clothe and house the masses of our people 
far better than we do if we dared to turn science loose to tackle 
the job. But we have hesitated and sometimes this was because 
we have been afraid we might make a wrong move and upset 
somebody's apple cart. I think it is time to be afraid that if 
we don’t make some vigorous moves, our civilization won't have 
any apples to put in the carts, and it won't matter any more 
whether they are upset or not.”—From a speech by Secretary 
of Agriculture Wickard. 


“When a Texas county can report that ‘20% of the deaths in 
this county in 1938 were hastened by lack of sufficient amount 
and balanced diets’ the job is not done. Another county in the 
same area reported that ‘malnutrition has been a contributing 
cause in approximately 60% of the deaths in this county for the 
past five years.’ Texas certainly isn’t alone. It simply happens 
to have faced its facts a little squarer. 

“Don’t forget that for a very significant part of our popula- 
tion nutrition is not a nine-letter word emblazoned with men in 
white rampant upon a field of vitamins. It is a four-letter word 
—food—good food and plenty of it. . . . ‘Buy Better Food’ isn’t 
a very helpful slogan for folks who can’t buy anything but the 
cheapest.”"—From a speech by Federal Security Administrator 


McNutt. 


“The most fundamental approach to economic efficiency, and 
incidentally to problems of price, is to produce and make avail- 
able an adequate supply. This is the only real means of con- 
sumer protection, moreover, for there is no substitute for the 
actual things that go to make up the consumer’s standard of 
living.”"—From a speech by Consumer Commissioner Harriet 


Elliott. 





Cumulative Index 


Each issue of the Reports contains this cumulative index of 
principal material carried since publication of the 1941 Buying 
Guide issue. By supplementing the Buying Guide index with 
this one, members can instantly locate current material and keep 
abreast of changes resulting from new tests. Page numbers run 


consecutively beginning with the January 1941 issue. 


January, 


1-28; February, 29-56; March, 57-84; April, 85-112; May, 


113-140; June, 141-168. 


Reports starred replace material in the 1941 Buying Guide. 


Air conditioning, home. .127 
American Medical Ass'n 
—& Group Health 132 


Applesauce, canned 46 
Aspirin 12 
Autos, 1941* 33 


—1941 & 1942 survey... 157 
Blankets 


—cotton 117 

—part wool 5 
Bleaches, household 22 
Carbon paper 90 
Clam chowder, canned... 94 
Cleansing tissues* 74 
Cold remedies, gov't 

action Paice J . 76 
Colds 

—& gelatin Pi 24 

—& vitamins 7 48 
Consolidated Edison 

offer 121 
Developers, fine grain él 
Diet, minerals 49, 76 
Egg beaters* 69 
Fishing equipment. 154 
Flashlight batteries* 71 
Flour, fortified 75 
Fluorescent lighting 15 
Furniture 

—finishing 47 

—polishing & care.. 99 

—porch & garden 150 
Gelatin 

—Knox een ee 

—plain & prepared 125 
Grapefruit, canned 98 
Grapefruit juice, vitamin 

Cc 44 
Group health .... 132 
lodine & goiter..... 129 
lron & anemia..........10I 
Labor notes 

—auto radios ........136 


—autos 54 
—blankets, cotton 136 
—blankets, part wool 27 
—sheets 27 
—shirts, men's 109 
—slips, women's 166 
—table coverings. 166 
—towels 27 
Meat grading 78 


Milk, raw & pasteurized. . 131 
Minerals (diet) 49, 76 
Mushroom soup, canned... 94 
Nutrition conference. 161, 163 


Oilcloth, table 160 
Orange juice, vitamin C.. 44 
Perfumes 122 
Permanent waves 148 
Pineapple juice, vitamin C 64 
Pumpkin, canned 98 
Radios 

—auto* 119 

—how to buy 18 
Refrigerators, 1941*......145 
Sheets* 9 
Shirts, men's* 96 
Ski equipment* 13 
Slips, women's* 152 
Soap, Swan & Ivory 70 
Teeth, how to brush 23 
Toilet tissues* 72 
Toilet water 122 
Tomato catsup* 46 
Tomato juice, vitamin C.. 64 
Towels, bath* 7 
Typewriter ribbons 92 
Vanilla extracts 67 


Vitamin C, fruit juices.44, 64 
Vitamins 


—& colds 48 
—& flour 75 
Window curtains 65 














Reports in Progress 


Work on the following reports, among others, is 


either now under way or scheduled to begin shortly: 


WITH PRODUCT RATINGS 


Kitchen Knives 
Knife Sharpeners 
Shampoos 


Shaving Preparations 


Portable Radios 
Radio Batteries 
Men's Socks 
Cigarettes 


WITHOUT RATINGS 


Finishes in 
Textiles 


Vitamin C in Fruit 
Juices 
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MAYBE YOU DON'T LIKE SNICKERDOODLES 


@ Several! people who have ought “Look Before You 


( ook”’ CU's new lind T cookbook have tried the 
Snickerdoodle re ips and found it good But there’s n« 


accounting for tastes. Maybe you won’t like it at all. 


Ourselves, we haven’t seen a cookbook yet that made 
a hit with all its recipes. It can’t be done, so “Look 
Before You Cook” won’t do it. What ““Look Before You 
Cook” does do is to give you an unusually high averag« 
ot good Dasic recipes For instance, if Snickerdoodles 
leave you cold, turn over to page 73 and contemplate 


The Brown’s All-Vegetable Stew. 


Or consider the Chicken Jambalaya. * the Poppy- 
Seed Waffles. Or the Sweet and Sour Pike. And are you 


sure you don’t like Snickerdoodles? 


If recipes were all that “Look Before You Cook” had 
to offer, we'd still recommend it. But this book goes 
way beyond its recipes, good as they are. 

It tells you how to select food in the store how 
to cook to bring out special flavors ... new ways of 


using canned goods ... and lots of other useful things 


that its famous authors, Rose and Bob Brow 


and tell so well 


And, for the first time in the history of cookbooks, it 
brings you right along with the chapters on cooking a 
host of facts on kitchen accessories, electrical appli- 
ances, cleaning supplies ... a useful summary of in- 
formation about the vitamins answers to pertinent 
questions on nutrition ... brand name ratings of many 


products. 

Much of this material you may have seen before in 
the Reports, in the Buying Guide, in the writings of 
Dr. Harold Aaron, CU’s Medical Adviser. Here 
have it brought together for handy reference in the 
kitchen. 


@ All in all, we think you'll agree that “Look Before 
You Cook” is a “new kind of cookbook.’”’ CU members 
can get it at the specially low price of $1.50 (it’s $2.75 
in bookstores). Order your copy now. 


USE ORDER FORM ON PAGE 165 





